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A Swift Messenger in Time of Need 


To EVERYBODY there comes, sud- 
denly, the great emergency — 
the occasion when, regardless of 
all else, the desperate human 
need stands first and alone. 

To bring somebody quickly, 
to learn somebody’s final answer 
is for the moment the one, all- 
important purpose. 

Have you ever stopped to 
consider how great a part the 
telephone plays in the meeting 
of such emergencies? 

Even our daily routine is a 
succession of lesser emergencies. 
Satisfactory living consists 
largely in grasping situations 


as they arise —solving each 
promptly, finally, and getting 
on to the next. 

It is because of all this that 
the telephone is so essential and 
helpful in the daily life of so 
many people. To millions of 
homes it brings security, happi- 
ness and the opportunity for 
larger achievement. 


Your home is safer—life moves more 
smoothly — when you have extension tele- 
Phones in the rooms you use most. The cost 
is small, especially when you consider the 
time and steps saved, the increased comfort 
and privacy. Installation can be made 
quickly, at the time you set. Just call the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


== 


EMILY DICKINSON’S EARLIEST FRIEND 


GEORGE F. WHICHER 
Amherst College 


I 


N dealing with the biography of a poet as vividly personal as 

Emily Dickinson the temptation to make her life fit the pat- 
tern suggested by her lyrics is all but irresistible. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the love and renunciation of which her poems so 
feelingly speak should be considered central in her experience. But 
Emily herself, conscious that the transmutation of actual experience: 
into works of art often involves substitutions and intensifications: 
which deprive the product of any assured value as a record of 
fact, protested that she was not to be identified with the speaker in. 
the first person of her verses. Her warning should not be lightly 
passed over. A sound treatment of her life will begin by seeking to 
understand her story as she has literally recorded it in her letters. 
Not until this has been done shall we be warranted in looking for 
a connection between her poems and her personal history. 

From a careful reading of her own factual statements it is diffi- 
cult to avoid two leading impressions: first, that not one man, but 
several men. in succession were of great importance to her; and, 
second, that tenderly as she was attached to them all, the relation- 
ship that she demanded of each in turn was not that of lover, but 
of teacher. Not for nothing was she brought up in a New England. 
college town. 

Four men were explicitly recognized by Emily Dickinson as her= 
“tutors.” In her second letter to Thomas Wentworth Higginsaw;- 
who was the fourth and last, she described her relation to the other 
three in words characteristically charged with pedagogical impli- 
cations: 


I went to school, but in your manner of the phrase had no education. 
When a little girl, I had a friend who taught me Immortality; but ven- 
turing too near, himself, he never returned. Soon after, my tutor died, 


| 
| 


‘one more, but he was not contented I be his scholar, so he left the land. 


One looks into the two biographical studies published by Emily 
Dickinson’s niece for an interpretation of this key to the poet’s inner 
development, but one looks in vain. Two other biographers, Miss 
Josephine Pollitt and Miss Genevieve Taggard, have fully recognized 
the importance of the passage, but their identifications of the “one 
more” who “was not contented I be his scholar” are in flat contra- 
diction to each other, and neither will stand the test of critical ex- 
amination. Both Miss Pollitt and Miss Taggard agree, however, in 
regarding Leonard Humphrey, the principal of Amherst Academy 
from 1846 to 1848, as one of Emily’s acknowledged masters, though 
they are uncertain whether to identify him as the “friend who 
taught me Immortality” or the “tutor” of her letter. In fact, they 
imply that he was both. They assume, moreover, that when in her 
later correspondence she referred without naming names to her 
“earliest friend” or her “dying tutor,” Emily meant Humphrey. 
On the basis of these assumptions it has been possible to construct a 
considerable romance out of Emily’s relation to the young school- 
master.” 

Miss Pollitt and Miss Taggard were, of course, right in pointing 
out that Emily’s mind had been profoundly stimulated by a friend- 
ship formed in her later teens, and with the evidence available in 
1930 it was natural that they should conclude that Humphrey was 
the kindling spirit. What could be learned of his character sup- 
ported the inference; he was a promising and pious young man, and 
he was in a position to teach Emily. But new evidence has recently 
come to light which identifies Emily’s earliest friend and mentor 
beyond a shadow of doubt, and which justifies the assertion that 
Leonard Humphrey, though he held a place in her esteem, was not 
her most trusted counselor. 

Early in 1854 Emily wrote to the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
then pastor of the Church of the Unity, Worcester, to ask informa- 


*M. L. Todd, Letters of Emily Dickinson (New York, 1931), p. 273. Hereinafter referred 
to as Letters. 

* Josephine Pollitt, Emily Dickinson, the Human Background of her Poetry (New York, 
1930), pp. 51 ff. Genevieve Taggard, The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson (New York, 
1930), pp. 59 ff. 
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tion about the last moments of a man who was dear to her. Like 
others brought up in the Puritan faith she held the belief that God’s 
elect, as the solemn moment of death approached, would reveal by 
hopeful signs their confidence in their soul’s eternal welfare. It 
made a difference that they should be “willing to die.” This belief 
in which she was nurtured, and not sentiment or morbid curiosity, 
was the reason for Emily’s lifelong interest in deathbed details. It 
was for such evidences of the spiritual state of her friend that she 
wrote to Hale the following letter of inquiry:* 


Amherst, Jan. 13th [1854]. 
Rev. Mr. Hale,— 

Pardon the liberty, Sir, which a Stranger takes in addressing you, but 
I think you may be familiar with the last hours of a Friend, and I there- 
fore transgress a courtesy which, in another circumstance, I should seek 
to observe. I think, Sir, you were the Pastor of Mr. B. F. Newton, who 
died sometime since in Worcester, and I have often hoped to know if his 
last hours were cheerful, and if he was willing to die. Had I his wife’s 
acquaintance, I w’d not trouble you, Sir, but I have never met her, and 
do not know where she resides, nor have I a friend in Worcester who 
could satisfy my inquiries. You may think my desire strange, Sir, but 
the Dead was dear to me, and I would like to know that he sleeps 
peacefully. 

Mr. Newton was with my Father two years, before going to Wor- 
cester, in pursuing his studies, and was much in our family. I was then 
but a child, yet I was old enough to admire the strength, and grace, of 
an intellect far surpassing my own, and it taught me many lessons, for 
which I thank it humbly, now that it is gone. Mr. Newton became to 
me a gentle, yet grave Preceptor, teaching me what to read, what authors 
to admire, what was most grand or beautiful in nature, and that sublime 
lesson, a faith in things unseen, and in a life again, nobler and much 
more blessed. 

Of all these things he spoke—he taught me of them all, earnestly, 
tenderly; and when he went from us, it was as an elder brother, loved 
indeed very much, and mourned and remembered. During his life in 
Worcester he often wrote to me, and I replied to his letters. I always 
asked for his health, and he answered so cheerfully that, while I knew 


* Listed by Thomas F. Madigan in his catalogue, The Autograph Album, 1, 50 (Dec., 
1933), and there quoted in part. The present owner of the letter has courteously permitted 
me to examine a photostat. The year of date is added, presumably by Hale. I have reg- 
alarized the punctuation, but left the capitals as in the original. 
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he was ill, his death indeed surprised me. He often talked of God, but I 
do not know certainly if he was his Father in Heaven. Please, Sir, to 
tell me if he was willing to die, and if you think him at Home. I should 
love so much to know certainly that he was today in Heaven. 

Once more, Sir, please forgive the audacities of a Stranger, and a few 
lines, Sir, from you, at a convenient hour, will be received with gratitude, 
most happy to requite you sh’d it have opportunity. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Emily E. Dickinson 

P.S. Please address your reply to Emily E. Dickinson, Amherst, Mass. 


In Emily Dickinson’s published letters there is no mention of 
Mr. B. F. Newton of Worcester. His name has only once been 
linked with hers in any of the books written about her, and that in 
a purely casual connection presently to be cited. Yet her letter to 
Hale leaves no doubt of the importance of his influence at the most 
impressionable period of her life. Moreover, the friend who taught 
her “a faith in things unseen, and in a life again, nobler and much 
more blessed,” can hardly be other than the “friend who taught me 
Immortality” of her letter to Higginson. The man to whose early 
instruction Emily Dickinson so warmly acknowledged her indebt- 
edness should no longer elude the attention of her biographers. I 
have here brought together such facts about him as I have been 
able to gather. 

II 


Benjamin Franklin Newton (March 19, 1821-March 24, 1853), 
fifth child and elder son of Benjamin Newton, Jr., and Sabra 
(Titus) Newton, was born in Worcester, Mass., where his family 
had lived for three generations. On his father’s side he was 
descended from Richard Newton, who came from England about 
1638 and settled in Sudbury. His mother was presumably the 
daughter of Jonah and Sarah (Smith) Titus of Sutton, Mass.* 

Of his early life and education I have been unable to find any 
record. His grandfather was a farmer and had been, briefly, a 
private soldier in the Revolution. Probably his father remained a 
tiller of the soil. “Benjamin F. Newton was never graduated at 


*F. P. Rice, Worcester Births, etc. (Worcester, Mass., 1894). E. N. Leonard, Newton 
Genealogy (De Pere, Wis., 1915), p. 133- 
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college.” He “came into the profession [of law] mature in years.”® 
It is a fair inference from these statements that he enjoyed few 
advantages and had a long struggle to win his professional status. 

Newton is not known to have visited Amherst before he became 
a law student in the office of Dickinson & Bowdoin, probably in the 
autumn of 1847. That was the year when Emily was attending 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. She does not mention her father’s new 
student in the long letter that she wrote to Abiah Strong describing 
her Thanksgiving vacation, but he must have taken part in the 
merrymakings of those four happy days.. One is tempted to see an 
allusion to the beginning of their intimacy in a letter written “on a 
snowy Sunday morning in 1848” to Susan Gilbert: 


I’ve found a beautiful new friend and I’ve told him about dear Susie 
and promised to let him know you so soon as you shall come.® 


The young men in Edward Dickinson’s office were always welcome 
at his house, where books and reading often formed a subject of 
conversation. Others beside Newton took an interest in the literary 
education of the Dickinson girls. Elbridge G. Bowdoin, the junior 


member of the firm, was responsible for introducing them to Jane 
Eyre. Emily told Higginson in 1870 that when she and Lavinia 
were “little things in short dresses” one of her father’s students had 
expressed surprise that they were unacquainted with the works of 
Lydia Maria Child; he “used to bring them books and hide in a 
bush by the door.”” This student may have been Newton or an- 
other. We have Emily’s word, however, that of all the young men 
who frequented the Dickinson house—cousins, law-students, class- 
mates of her brother, and tutors from the college—Ben Newton 
became particularly dear to her. He was the guide of her taste and 
the awakener of her mind. The quality of his influence can be 
gauged by the fact that he gave her in 1849, perhaps as a parting 


® Addresses before the Members of the Bar of Worcester County (Worcester, Mass., 
1879), pp. 142 and 206. 

°M. D. Bianchi, Emily Dickinson Face to Face (Boston, 1932), p. 179. I assume that 
this letter was written late in January or early in February when Emily was at home be- 
tween terms. If it refers to Newton, it could hardly have been written as late as December, 
for by that time Susan Gilbert would undoubtedly have met him. 

* Letters, pp. 136 and 287. In later life Emily habitually spoke of her first twenty-five 
years as her “little girl” hood; Higginson’s imagination may have added the short dresses. 
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gift, a copy of Emerson’s Poems.* This would indicate a consider- 
able advance from the novels of Mrs. Child. 

In the winter of 1849-1850 Newton returned to Worcester to 
complete his legal studies in the office of Benjamin F. Thomas, a 
grandson of Isaiah Thomas and an extremely successful lawyer, who 
had recently resigned as Judge of Probate to enter upon “a large and 
for those days lucrative practice.” In the course of the year Judge 
Thomas’s student was admitted to the bar and set up for himself.® 

His next move appears difficult to explain. On June 4, 1851, 
B. F. Newton, Esq., of Worcester was married to Miss Sarah Warner 
Rugg “of Boston.” The marriage took place in Fitchburg, and the 
bride, one of many daughters of Ephraim and Betsey (Warner) 
Rugg, was a native of the town of Lancaster, Mass.’° She was nearly 
twelve years older than her husband. One would like to know more 
of the circumstances of this marriage than can be gleaned from 
genealogies and old newspaper files. Newton was already an ailing 
man, stricken by tuberculosis. He may have taken in marriage a 
woman who was willing to nurse him. There were no children. 
His wife survived him by nearly half a century. 

The newly married pair settled in Southbridge Street, Worcester, 
and Newton, dying by inches, kept on with his legal work. In 
May, 1852, upon the division of the old Southern District, he was 
appointed State Attorney for the Middle District (Worcester 
County).’* Less than a year later he was dead. 

The resolutions adopted by the Worcester County Bar the day 
following his death show that Newton, in his brief professional 
career, had won the full confidence and esteem of his colleagues. 
He was regretted as a man generally beloved. 


Resolved, That the members of the Bar . . . have received with deep 


® Bianchi, op. cit., p. 114. 

* Worcester Directory, 1850 and 1851. W. T. Davis, Bench and Bar of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts (Boston, 1895), Il, 448. R. Olney, “Memoir of Benjamin F. 
Thomas, LL.D.,” Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 2. XVI, 297 (Oct., 1900). 

The Massachusetts Spy, June 11, 1851. Leonard, loc. cit., refers to a marriage of 
Benjamin F. Newton “of Providence, R. I.” and Sarah M. Newton, intention filed at West 
Boylston, Oct. 8, 1841; this might conceivably be a first marriage, but is more probably a 
confusion. E. R. Rugg, The Descendants of John Rugg (New York, 1911), p. 196, gives 
the names correctly, but dates the marriage erroneously in 1853 and describes Newton as 
“a lawyer of Northboro, Mass.” 

™ Addresses before the Members of the Bar of Worcester County, p. 206. 
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sorrow the intelligence of the death of Benjamin F. Newton, Esq., late 
District Attorney for the Middle District. 

Resolved, That his fidelity and ability in the discharge of official duties, 
his legal attainments, and his honorable and manly bearing, gave promise 
of professional usefulness and eminence of no common order. 

Resolved, That he was endeared to the members of this Bar by his 
kindness of heart, his uniform courtesy, and his genuine simplicity of 
character, while the cheerful energy with which he persevered in duty, 
resisting the wasting progress of a fatal disease, and the calmness with 
which he awaited death, commanded our highest respect.?? 


Emily Dickinson, at home in Amherst, must have seen in The 
Springfield Republican for March 26 the brief announcement of 
Newton’s death, three sentences which spoke chiefly of an unex- 
pired insurance policy.’* She was not prepared for the blow. Only 
a week before he had written her a letter hinting his true condition 
so gently that she had not understood, a letter, now like a message 
from Eternity, full of confidence in her extraordinary powers and 
of earnest hope for her future. As the shadow of her loss darkened 
the coming April days, she brooded over the unruly ways of death, 
but there was no word in her lexicon to solve that mystery. Earth 
could not answer, and after ten months she wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Hale to know if her friend were indeed in Heaven. 


Ill 


Leonard Humphrey, for whom so much has been claimed, died 
on November 30, 1850; Newton twenty-eight months later. In 
sketching her early life for Higginson, in the passage already quoted, 
Emily spoke first of a friend who taught her immortality and sec- 
ond of her tutor, in terms that indicated that both men had died, 
one shortly after the other. If we assume that Emily was thinking 
of the actual sequence of their deaths, then Humphrey would be the 
friend and Newton the tutor. But the language of her letter to Hale 
so strongly associates Newton with lessons in immortality that it is 

The Worcester Palladium, March 30, 1853. 

* She may not have seen it at once. Her letter to Austin of March 27 (Letters, p. 109; 
there mistakenly dated March 28) is full of fun and high spirits; it is not the kind of letter 
that she could have written immediately after hearing of a dear friend’s death. Compare 


the striking change of tone in the two letters that follow (April 16 and May 17), par- 
ticularly in the latter. 
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not easy to accept any such conclusion. I suggest for what it may 
be worth a different reading. As Emily, in 1862, recalled the events 
of twelve years before, she probably thought first of her parting 
with Newton, a separation made doubly poignant to her by his 
death three years later. “When he went from us,” she had written, 
“it was as an elder brother, loved indeed very much, and mourned 
and remembered.” Then hardly a twelvemonth after Newton’s 
departure came the shock of Humphrey’s sudden death, a shock 
felt by the whole community; and Emily, who “always loved her 
teachers,” shared the general sorrow. But her own deep personal 
grief, the parting so heartrending in its finality, stood foremost in 
her recollection, so that when she wrote to Higginson, years later, 
the chronology she followed was not the public one of death, but 
the private calendar of her losses. This led her to speak first, and 
as though he had died first, of the friend who taught her immor- 
tality (Newton), and then to add that her tutor (Humphrey) died 
“soon after,’ meaning soon after that friend’s departure. This ex- 
planation will, I think, commend itself the more it is pondered. 

There remain two other passages in the letters to Higginson 
which have been taken as references to Humphrey. These must 
next be scanned. 

My dying tutor told me that he would like to live till I had been a 
poet, but Death was much of mob as I could master then. (June 7, 
1862). 

~ earliest friend wrote me the week before he died, “If I live, I 
will go to Amherst; if I die, I certainly will.” (1876).** 


It will save argument to assume, as Miss Pollitt and Miss Taggard 
have assumed, that these two passages refer to a single person, at 
once tutor and friend. The question, then, is whether they refer to 
Humphrey or to Newton. To answer it we must examine in some 
detail the circumstances leading up to the deaths of each. 
Humphrey was never a man of robust health, but since his grad- 
uation from Amherst in 1846 he had survived two years as principal 
of Amherst Academy, a year of study at Andover, and four terms as 
a tutor in Amherst College without a breakdown. When he left 
Amherst on November 20, 1850, to spend the short interval between 


* Letters, pp. 274 and 301. 
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the fall and winter terms with his parents, he had no reason to sup- 
pose that he would not return. According to an obituary notice he 
“died very suddenly . . . after an illness of ten hours. . . . He left 
town on Wednesday of last week, in his usual health... .” This 
account is confirmed by the historian of the college: “suddenly, in 
the midst of health and activity, he fell in the street—his heart had 
ceased to beat—‘he was not, for God took him’.”?® 

Newton, on the other hand, died of a lingering illness and had 
long known that he was dying. His obituary notice makes it clear 
that he was active to the end and was busily engaged in winding 
up his affairs. 


He was out on Wednesday, the day previous to his decease, and called 
on several persons to whom he was indebted. He wished to settle his 
accounts now, he said, as he did not anticipate a much longer contin- 
uance of his life. He spoke calmly of his death; and seemed anxious that 
this event, so solemn to him, should cause no one any loss or trouble. He 


died peacefully, calmly, and hopefully at the early age of 32 years.1® 


With these facts in mind let us consider the passage in which 
Emily speaks of her “earliest friend” and his promise to go to Am- 
herst. Humphrey left Amherst ten days before his death, in his 
usual health, and expecting as a matter of course shortly to return. 
According to his niece’s recollection, he was “understood to be en- 
gaged” to a girl in Amherst who was certainly not Emily Dickinson. 
Why, then, should he have written to Emily at all within three 
days of his leaving town, and if he did write, what point could an 
expression of determination to go to Amherst alive or dead have 
had as coming from a man who lived there? But substitute New- 
ton for Humphrey and all is clear. He had been away from Am- 
herst for more than three years and was doubtful whether he would 
live to go there again. What more natural than that, as death closed 
in on him, he should express a wistful longing to see his friends 
once more? And finally, as the letter to Hale makes plain, he was 
in regular correspondence with Emily. 

No long argument will be needed to show that the other passage 

* The Hampshire and Franklin Express, Dec. 6, 1850; quoted by Taggard, op. cit., p. 


81. W.S. Tyler, History of Amherst College (Springfield, Mass., 1873), p. 339. 
% The Worcester Daily Spy, March 25, 1853. 
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quoted is also an allusion to Newton. If Emily had used only the 
word “tutor,” she might have meant Humphrey, but “my dying 
tutor told me” cannot have referred to a man who was not “dying” 
until he fell in the street unconscious only a few hours before his 
death. Newton, however, in deliberately taking leave of this world, 
would not have neglected to write a letter of farewell to the ardent 
little friend in Amherst with whom he had earnestly and tenderly 
spoken of books and nature and things unseen. 

“My earliest friend wrote me the week before he died... .” “My 
dying tutor told me... .” Are not these equivalent statements, and 
is it not reasonably sure that both refer to a single momentous letter, 
the last that Newton ever wrote her? If so, that letter was one of 
the most decisive in shaping her destiny that Emily ever received, 
since it confirmed her secret intention of becoming a poet and gave 
her at the same time her first high moment of recognition. She 
never forgot that supreme clarification and concentration of her 
forces. When, much later, the all-powerful Colonel Higginson 
praised her verses, she thanked him with feeling but remarked: 
“Your letter gave no drunkenness, because I tasted rum before. 
Domingo comes but once. . . .” 

Ben Newton, therefore, rather than Leonard Humphrey, should 
be recognized as Emily Dickinson’s “earliest friend,” the “preceptor” 
whose strength and grace of intellect stirred her to eager response; 
but not to the total exclusion of other friends. From her eleventh 
to her twentieth year Humphrey was a member of the close-knit 
college community, a fraternity mate of her brother Austin, and 
presumably a sharer in the picnics and parties, the Shakespeare read- 
ings and “Poetry of Motion” meetings of the brilliant group of young 
people with whom Emily then freely moved. There was an inter- 
val, after Newton had gone to Worcester, when she may have looked 
to the young college tutor for advice. This would explain her in- 
clusion of him in the list of men who contributed to her education. 
But Humphrey’s place is with the lexicon mentioned in the same 
passage. He was a mechanical accessory, a dim presence beside 
Newton and the “one more” and Higginson. Only three times in 
the published correspondence does Emily allude to him by name."* 


™ Letters, pp. 20, 40, and 44. 
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We have, in 1846, her enthusiastic approval of his appointment as 
principal of the Academy, and several years later her mention of 
his having called on her in company with Mary Warner. Finally 
there is her letter to Abiah on his death, which, because so much 
has been made of it, deserves a moment’s attention. 

. . the hour of evening is sad—it was once my study hour—my 
master has gone to rest, and the open leaf of the book, and the scholar at 
school alone, make the tears come, and I cannot brush them away; I 
would not if I could, for they are the only tribute I can pay the departed 
Humphrey. 

You have stood by the grave before . . . but I have never laid my 
friends there, and forgot that they too must die; this is my first affliction, 
and indeed ’tis hard to bear it.1® 


Emily is sincere, I think, but in the manner of the very young. If 
her schoolmaster’s death is her “first affliction,” it is because she 
has dutifully labored to make the grief of the village her very own. 
In life and fact, Emily’s relation to her admired young teacher was 
not closer than Milton’s to Edward King; her girlish letter shows 
her trying with all her might to weep for the local Lycidas. “The 
departed Humphrey”! 


IV 


So far, we have been tracing the history of Emily Dickinson’s 
friendship with Newton, and in lesser measure with Humphrey, 
without reference to her poetry. But we have now reached a point 
from which certain of her lyrics on the theme of deprivation and 
loss may have taken flight. Though we cannot hope to demonstrate 
that this ground affords the only possible basis for these poems, yet 
as one possible basis, and that the earliest suggested by the events 
of her life, it deserves careful consideration. Like the first rapture 
of recognition, the first intensity of sorrow can never be quite 
equalled a second time. 

Her later letters make it evident that Emily was profoundly 
shaken by successive bereavements that occurred in her family and 
the circle of her intimate friends. Among the losses that touched 
her most nearly were those of her aunt Lavinia Norcross (1860), 


*% Emily Dickinson's niece, in The Life and Letters (Boston, 1924), omitted this letter as 
of no “intrinsic importance.” This ill-advised attempt to suppress an already published. 
document resulted, of course, in placing a thoroughly misleading emphasis upon it. 
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Frazer Stearns (killed in action, 1862), Loring Norcross (1863), her 
father (1874), Samuel Bowles (1878), Dr. Holland (1881), Charles 
Wadsworth and her mother (1882), her nephew Gilbert (1883), 
Judge Lord (1884), and Helen Hunt Jackson (1885). This is by no 
means an exhaustive list, nor were the dead equally dear to her. 
Frazer Stearns, for example, was more her brother’s friend than her 
own, and Judge Lord her father’s. The grief she felt at the deaths 
of her aunt and uncle Norcross and of Dr. Holland was mingled 
with tender solicitude for those still more closely affected than her- 
self. But the deaths of her father, and Bowles, and Wadsworth 
rocked her universe. These deeply personal losses, however, came 
relatively late in life. Long before they befell her she had known 
bereavement and the struggle to master the bitter fact of death. 
Some memorial poems which can be dated in the early sixties 
were in all likelihood written with one or another of her “lost” in 
mind. “When I was small, a woman died” (IV, xxxiii)’® may well 
have been a tribute to Frazer Stearns, whose mother had died in 
1855; “This was in the white of the year” (IV, cvi), sent to her Nor- 
cross cousins in 1865, probably alludes to the death of their father 


(in January) and of their mother (in April). There are also other 
poems assignable to this period which refer to no specific loss, but 
which imply a background of personal sorrow, “that old nail in my 
breast” of which Emily spoke in a letter of 1863. “They say that 


‘time assuages’” (IV, Ixxxv) was composed before 1866; “Safe in 
their alabaster chambers” (IV, iv) about 1861. These poems are 
among the few that can be dated by external evidence. Presumably 
they were not the only ones written at this time and in the same 
vein. 

Several statements from Emily’s letters supply a partial clue to 
the emotional history implied in the poems of this period, though 
they do not fully explain it. In March, 1853, on hearing that her 
brother has been trying his hand at poetry, she wrote gayly to warn 
him off what she even then considered her particular province: 


And Austin is a poet, Austin writes a psalm. . .. Now Brother Pegasus, 
I'll tell you what it is. I’ve been in the habit myself of writing some few 


® References are to Poems, Centenary Edition; the large and small Roman numerals 
indicate section and poem. 
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things, and it rather appears to me that you're getting away my patent, 
so you’d better be somewhat careful or I'll call the police.?° 


But in 1862, speaking of this same year and of her dying tutor’s wish 
to live to see her a poet, she added: “Death was much of mob as I 
could master then.” Clearly her first poetic activity was interrupted 
by the death of the man who had fostered it. She did not altogether 
stop writing, for there are at least twenty poems that can be assigned 
to the period from 1853 to 1860.°* But her words seem to mean that 
she was struggling to grasp the significance of events rather than to 
express them. When after a time of bewilderment she resumed 
writing in earnest, in the winter of 1861-1862, it was to afford relief 
from the keenest suffering of her life. She had then, as her state- 
ment to Higginson shows, almost forgotten her earlier efforts or 
else was unwilling to acknowledge them. 


I made no verse, but one or two, until this winter, Sir. I had a terror 
since September, I could tell to none, and so I sing, as the boy does of 
the burying ground, because I am afraid.** 


To understand the state of mind which, in the spring of 1862, col- 
ored all her memories and threw her previous experiences of de- 
privation and the death of friends into high relief, we must attempt 
to trace at least in part what had happened in the nine years’ interval 
between 1853 and the date of her letter to Higginson. 

Shortly after Newton’s death Emily had found the “one more”. 
who more than took the place of her first preceptor, the man of 
whom she was later to speak as “my dearest earthly friend.” The 
details of their relationship are still shrouded in mystery and need 
not concern us here. But in the spring of 1862 Emily was facing a 
separation from this friend, a separation which both he and she sup- 
posed would be final so far as this life was concerned. He had re- 
moved to a distant city. An intimation of his intended departure 
had, I assume, reached her the previous September, overwhelming 
her with dread. Once before she had gone through such a parting, 
and it had been followed by the death of the man whom she held 


™ Letters, pp. 109-110. 
™ See “A Chronological Grouping of Some of Emily Dickinson’s Poems,” by the present 


writer, The Colophon, Part 16 [1934]. 
* Letters, p. 273. 
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dear. Now the inexorable nexus of circumstance seemed to be coil- 
ing back upon itself and displaying a similar pattern, even more 
huge and hopeless to conceive than before. Is it any wonder that 
her life at such a moment should have appeared to Emily one mon- 
strous fact of loss and God himself “an eclipse”? But she had now 
means to keep her head above disaster. “I sing, as the boy does of 
the burying ground, because I am afraid.” 

Here are all the elements needed to supply the background for 
one of her best known poems, “My life closed twice before its 
close” (I, xcvi). I do not know when this poem was written. There 
were other occasions when Emily had a double grief to mourn. But 
every word is comprehensible if read as an expression of her mood 
in the spring of 1862. She had then known the anguish of two 
momentous partings, one with Newton, who had died, and one still 
more recent and painful with Newton’s successor, who she believed 
was going away to die. The tender concern that she had felt to 
know if her first friend were in Heaven, the sharp torment of appre- 
hension and realization of a second and greater loss—these two facts 
lay side by side in her consciousness like two figures on a tomb. 
Was she not discriminating one from the other with a fine inward 
perception when she wrote the concluding lines? 

Parting is all we know of heaven, 


And all we need of hell. 


In another and even better known lyric she returned to the same 
theme, but with a difference. This time she speaks of two bereave- 
ments by death, and of a third loss which may or may not be of the 
same kind. 


I never lost as much but twice, 
And that was in the sod.?* 


The ambiguity occurs in the second line, which may be read: “And 
that [also] was in the sod,” or: “And that was in the sod, [this is 
not].” If we accept the second reading, then Newton’s death may 
be one of the two losses mentioned in the first line, and the parting 
with her dearest earthly friend the loss which was not “in the sod.”** 


Poems (IV, xl), p. 174. 
** Miss Pollitt, op. cit., p. 297, suggests that this poem may have been written after 
Wadsworth’s death. But by 1882 the roll of Emily's “lost” was not confined to three. 
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What other name would Emily have joined with Newton’s? I can 
only suggest Humphrey’s, whose memory was linked in time with 
the days when she had known her earliest friend and whose death 
she had in her inexperience of grief called an affliction. But now 
in the light reflected upon the past by her supreme disaster every 
previous loss was magnified and accentuated. Newton, who taught 
her immortality, had ventured too near; Humphrey, who might 
have taken Newton’s place, had died; and now the “one more,” not 
content that she be his scholar, had “left the land,” expecting never 
to return. Was it a conspiracy of “the redoubtable God”? Or 
would God relent? 


Burglar, banker, father, 


I am poor once more! 


sighed Emily—and wrote to Colonel Higginson, whom she did not 
know, to ask if he would become her instructor. And once more 
the banker member of her Trinity saw to it that her draft was 
honored. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “THE CASK OF 
AMONTILLADO”* 


JOSEPH S. SCHICK 
The University of Chicago 


LTHOUGH many questions of literary indebtedness are open 
to discussion, still we can be reasonably certain that the origin 
of Poe’s tale, “The Cask of Amontillado,” was not wholly inspira- 
tional. Professor Killis Campbell has suggested that portions of the 
work may possibly be traced to certain incidents in The Last Days 
of Pompeii and in Balzac’s “La Grande Brétéche.”’ It is true that 
Montresor’s method of tricking Fortunato into the underground 
chambers is not unlike that of Bulwer-Lytton’s Arbaces in leading a 
priest to imprisonment. But in the immurement which marks the 
climax of “The Cask of Amontillado” and which Poe again used in 
the tale of “The Black Cat,” both Bulwer-Lytton and Balzac may be 
disregarded as possible sources. Instead, we must turn to an Amer- 
ican contemporary of Poe, the Reverend Joel Tyler Headley (1814- 
1897) and to his Letters From Italy’ (1845) in a study of the com- 
position of “The Cask of Amontillado.”* 

Headley was one of the most popular writers of his day, for up to 
1853 over two hundred thousand copies of his works had been sold.* 
But Poe did not join the public in its common acclaim. In fact, the 
one review that he wrote of Headley, on The Sacred Mountains, 
may be regarded as typical of the Norman Leslie school of criticism. 
Poe was bitter, harsh, and ruthless. In this review he gives evidence 
of knowing other works by Headley, for he writes that “a book is a 


* This paper was first presented to the Edgar Allan Poe Society of the University of 
Iowa, February 15, 1932. Since that time certain additions have been made to it. 

Some time after Mr. Schick had submitted his article to the editors of American Liter- 
ature, Mr. James T. Pole, a graduate student at Columbia University, submitted an article 
on the same source for Poe’s tale. Certain paragraphs from Mr. Pole’s manuscript article 
are given as a footnote at the end of Mr. Schick’s article. 

J. B. H. 

* Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 170-171. 

* The letters comprising this volume were written in 1844; certain of them were pub- 
lished in this year. 

*“The Cask of Amontillado” first appeared in Godey’s Lady’s Book, vol. XXXIII (Nov, 
1846). 

* Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature (Philadelphia, 1859), I, 812. 
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‘funny’ book and nothing but a funny book, whenever it happens to 
be penned by Mr. Headley.”® Now the only literary production of 
Headley that Poe could have had in mind in making this statement 
was the Letters From Italy, for it was the only publication of Head- 
ley prior to The Sacred Mountains. 

Although there is no exact evidence to show that Poe had read 
the Letters From Italy entire, there were other possibilities which 
might have brought one of Headley’s letters containing the germ 
of “The Cask of Amontillado” to his attention. The letter in ques- 
tion was printed separately in two publications well known to Poe 
under the title, “A Sketch, A Man Built in a Wall,” in The Colum- 
bian Magazine and The New York Evening Mirror. The letter 
appeared in the former in the issue of August, 1844, which also 
contained Poe’s article on “Mesmeric Revelation.” Poe sent copies 
of this issue to Lowell and to Chivers, a fact which may indicate 
that the magazine was actually in his possession.* Thus we can 
be reasonably certain that Headley’s article came to his attention. 
One year later, on July 12, 1845, Headley’s letter was again printed 
in The New York Evening Mirror. At this time Poe was no longer 
on the staff of the Mirror, but no Poe scholar will deny that he was 
in daily contact with the paper, so far as that was possible, through- 
out his later career. His connection with the Mirror was especially 
sympathetic in the year 1845, which marked the first appearance of 
“The Raven” in its columns. In view of these facts, it is not likely 
that Headley’s letter describing an immurement was unknown to 
him. Nothing is more eloquent of this than his subsequent use of 
the material. 

The letter by Headley may be summed up briefly. He and his 
companion enter the little town of San Giovanni, in Italy. They 
are shown through the church of San Lorenzo. In the wall of the 
church is a niche covered with “a sort of trap-door,” containing an 
upright human skeleton. This ghastly spectacle had been discov- 
ered by workmen some years previous to Headley’s visit, but it had 
not been disturbed. Headley describes the skeleton in detail and 
concludes that the victim had died of suffocation after having been 


® Poe, Works, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), XIII, 203. 
* Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1927), Il, 
616. 
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walled-up alive. The history of the immurement is not known, but 
Headley gives an account of his retrospective view of the event: the 
victim was walled-up by his enemies in a spirit of revenge. He had 
been bound securely and the niche prepared for him. When the 
opening was large enough he was placed in it. The walling-up 
process began. Gradually, it neared completion: the last stone was 
fitted in and revenge was satisfied. “A stifled groan . . . and all was 
over.” 

We find more than an echo of this account in Poe’s “The Cask 
of Amontillado.” It will be recalled that here, too, the scene is laid 
in Italy, and the action is motivated by a spirit of revenge. Further, 
the characters involved in the plot are of the nobility. Headley 
writes, “men of rank were engaged in it [the torturing of their 
enemies], for none other could have got the control of a church, 
and none but a distinguished victim would have caused such great 
precaution in the murderers.” Poe makes use of a similar tradition 
of nobility, for he speaks of the Montresors as a “great and numer- 
ous family” and describes their armorial bearings. When the actual 
immurement proceedings begin, the similarities in the two accounts 


are best observed in the following parallel passages: 


Headley Poe 


In a dark night... . The work- 
man began at the feet, and with his 
mortar and trowel built up with the 
same carelessness he would exhibit 
in filling any broken wall. The 
successful enemy stood leaning on 
his sword . . . and watched the face 
of the man he hated, but no longer 
feared... . At length the solid wall 
rose over his chest repressing its 
effort to lift with the breath, when a 
stifled groan ... escaped the suffer- 
er’s lips, and a shudder ran through 
his frame that threatened to shake 
the solid mass, which enclosed it, to 
pieces. .. . With care and precision 
the last stone was fitted in the 


With these materials [building 
stone and mortar] and with the aid 
of my trowel, I began vigorously to 
wall up the entrance of the niche. 
. .. The wall was now nearly upon 
a level with my breast. . .. A suc- 
cession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat 
of the chained form, seemed to 
thrust me violently back. For a 
brief moment I hesitated—I trem- 
bled. Unsheathing my rapier . 
but the thought of an instant re- 
assured me. I placed my hand 
upon the solid fabric of the cata- 
combs, and felt satisfied. . . . It was 
now midnight . . . there remained 
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narrow space—the trowel passed but a single stone to be fitted and 
smoothly over it—a stifled groan, as plastered in. I struggled with its 
if from the center of a rock, broke weight; I placed it partially in its 
the stillness—one strong shiver, and destined position. But now there 
all was over. came from out the niche a low 
laugh. . . . I forced the last stone 
into its position; I plastered it up. 


The similarities in the accounts of Poe and Headley may be summed 
up briefly: The scenes are laid in Italy; the characters involved are 
of the nobility; the deeds of murder are incited by revenge; the 
same method of immurement is resorted to; and there are similar 
descriptive details.* 

A study of literary origins is important in revealing a writer’s 
method of composition. In “The Cask of Amontillado” Poe drew 
from two widely different sources—Bulwer-Lytton and Headley— 
and combined his findings so deftly that a plot of great unity and 
expression was achieved. 


* The identities and similarities that this sketch and Poe’s tale have in common will be 
seen readily. The locale of both is Italy; the motive behind both crimes is revenge for 
some unmentioned wrong; the method of accomplishing the crime is the same in both 
cases; the pervading atmosphere of both is strikingly similar. The two features of Italian 
life that seem to have been most attractive to American writers of the middle of the last 
century were the church and the carnival. For the setting of his tale Poe merely substi- 
tuted the one for the other. A further similarity may be seen between the references to the 
passage of time at the ends of both pieces, and between Headley’s evangelical ending and 
Poe’s concluding “In pace requiescat.” 

Provided that this sketch can be accepted as the immediate source for “The Cask of 
Amontillado,” the light thrown on Poe’s creative methods is interesting. Several details in 
Headley’s sketch were retained as in keeping with the Poe manner and technique; notably, 
the romantic indefiniteness of the victim’s offense and the equally romantic cold detached 
air of the murderer. Poe's additions to the earlier piece are chiefly, I think, the results of 
his desire to emphasize the atmosphere of horror. This is largely accomplished by the 
diabolically clever setting and springing of the trap, which Poe substituted for the prosaic 
beginning of Headley’s sketch, and by the murderer’s cat-like dalliance with his prospective 
victim. The originality of Poe’s treatment is well illustrated by his unconventional handling - 
of the conduct of the victim, which Headley made so tritely stoical. 


James T. Pote. 
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ON POE'S “THE CITY IN THE SEA” 


LOUISE POUND 
The University of Nebraska 


NQUIRY into the materials entering into a work of art is always 

of interest. Lovers and students of literature—these are not al- 
ways identical—like to examine the raw stuff that a poet has trans- 
muted. Impressions from a long period of years and from many 
sources, the spoils of memory carried away from wide wanderings, 
often flash together in the poet’s creative process. When they are 
detected and brought in conjunction, one can watch the ordering of 
them into a pattern. There will always be interest in a poet’s play 
of mind over his materials, the operation of his “shaping spirit of 
imagination.” Yet, to follow these, there must be a survey of what 
the materials are, and herein lies the justification of the source- 
hunter—a type of scholar so often disparaged. 

Poe was an original and imaginative poet, and “The City in the 
Sea” is one of the most original and imaginative of his poems. It 
owes very little to the work of his predecessors or his contemporaries. 
A number of scholars, however, have noted influences that should 
be taken into account by an interpreter of the poem. To these I 
wish to add one component more that went into the crucible of the 
poet’s mind; namely, tales ancient, medieval, and modern of sunken 
cities. 

Poe changed the title of his poem twice. When it first appeared, 
in the volume of 1831, it was called “The Doomed City.” Reprinted 
in The Southern Literary Messenger for August, 1836, it was en- 
titled “The City of Sin.” In The American Whig Review for April, 
1845, it assumed the name that he retained, “The City in the Sea,” 
with the sub-title “A Prophecy.” 

A writer signing himself “H. J.,” who contributed “E. A. Poe: 
An Unnoticed Plagiarism” to the issue of The Academy for June 25, 
1910, found by accident, he says, the source of the poem. Poe draws, 
he thinks, upon the Book of Isaiah when he suggests a city doomed 
for its sins. That Babylon was in his mind is shown by lines 16 
and 17: 
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Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 


Almost surely, too, Poe’s culminating lines— 


Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


—derive from the passage concerning Babylon in Isaiah xiv, 9: 


Hell from beneath is moved up for thee to meet thee at thy coming:: 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it 
hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nation. 


A few touches may have come from Revelation xvi-xviii.’ “H. 
J.’s” term “plagiarism” is, however, much too harsh to be used in 
connection with “The City in the Sea.” Poe’s doomed city may 
have been symbolically associated in his mind with Babylon, and 
his last lines were probably suggested by the scriptural passage 
quoted above; but we have to do here with poetic echoes, merely, 
not plagiarism.” 

It is important to note, too, that Babylon was not the only scrip- 
tural city that Poe had in mind. Mr. J. H. Whitty pointed out in 
his edition of Poe’s poems (1911) that there is a passage in Al 
Aaraaf that may be a foreshadowing of “The City in the Sea.” Yet 
the resemblance is not very close. The second part of Al Aaraaf 
opens with a description. High on a mountain, catching the rays 
of the evening sun, arose a pile of gorgeous columns that flashed 
down on the wave below. On these as a crown sat a dome, from 
which a window “of one circular diamond . . . looked out above 
into the purple air.” References follow to “each cornice,” “each 
architrave,” and to “Achzan statues.” The passage ends: 

1 For Poe’s citations from the Scriptures throughout his work, consult William Mentzel 
Forrest, Biblical Allusions in Poe (New York, 1928). For his reading in general, see 
Killis Campbell, “Poe’s Reading,” The University of Texas Bulletin, October 8, 1925. 
Studies in English, No. 5. Additions and Corrections, No. 7. 

* Other influences on the poem have been noted in Professor Killis Campbell’s scholarly 
edition of Poe’s poems (1917). Citing W. L. Weber’s Selections from the Southern Poets, 
he remarks that Poe may have been influenced by Byron’s account of the end of the world 


in his poem “Darkness,” and in a less degree by passages in Shelley’s “Lines Written among 
the Eugancan Hills,” though these indebtednesses, if they exist, are slight. 
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Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis— 
From Balbec, and the stilly clear abyss 
Of Beautiful Gomorrah! O, the wave 
Is now upon thee—but too late to save.* 


Of especial interest is Poe’s note upon the A/ Aaraaf passage: 


“O, the wave”—Ula Deguisi is the Turkish appellation; but, on its own 
shores, it is called Bahar Loth, or Almotanah. There were undoubtedly 
more than two cities engulphed in the “dead sea.” In the valley of Sid- 
dim were five—Adrah, Zeboin, Zoar, Sodom, and Gomorrah. Stephen 
of Byzantium mentions eight, and Strabo thirteen, (engulphed)—but the 
last is out of all reason. 


It is said (Tacitus, Strabo, Josephus, Daniel of St. Saba, Nau, Maun- 
drell, Troilo, D’Arvieux) that after an excessive drought, the vestiges of 
columns, walls, &c. are seen above the surface. At any season, such re- 
mains may be discovered by looking down into the transparent lake, and 
such distances as would argue the existence of many settlements in the 
space now usurped by the ‘Asphalktites.’ 


The locale of Poe’s “City in the Sea” is “far down within the dim 
West,” but his sea surely owes features to the Dead Sea, the Salt 
Sea of the Scriptures. Poe was interested in legends of the Dead Sea. 
Professor T. O. Mabbott, who has engaged in much scholarly re- 
search into the sources of Poe’s allusions, reminded interpreters of 
the poem of Mr. Whitty’s citation of the Al Aaraaf passage, in “A 
Few Notes on Poe”* and he added new material concerning minor 
contemporary poems having something in common with Poe’s. 


* Compare also from Poe’s “Dreamland”: 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore .. . 


Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead. 
And compare the sinking of the House of Usher into the tarn. 

“Modern Language Notes, XXXV, 374 (June, 1920). Professor Mabbott has ex- 
amined many or most of the writers cited in the passage from Al Aaraaf, though his results 
are unpublished. He notes in Daniel of St. Saba (English translation by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, vol. IV, London, 1896, under the title of The Pilgrimage of the 
Russian Abbot Daniel, section xxxviii, p. 35) the statement that “beneath the dead sea are 
the torments of Hell,” but he does not see how Poe could have known this work. He 
believes that Poe relied on some encyclopedic compilation for his citations but thinks that 
he might have read Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, Bk. IV. Gomorrah, he points out, could 
have “Babylon-like walls,” which could exist only somewhere else than in Babylon. 
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It seems clear, however, that neither Babylon nor Gomorrah 
accounts adequately for Poe’s phantom city. Babylon was situated 
along the Euphrates. It was not a city on the sea but an inland city, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah met their awful fate by a rain of brim- 
stone and fire from heaven “upon those cities and all the plain” 
(Genesis xxiv, xxv, xxvii). Poe’s city in the sea was not yet razed 
but still a city, with shrines, palaces, turrets, and kingly halls, when 
it was engulfed. 


Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven: ; 

And he overthrew those cities and all the plain, and all the inhab- 
itants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 

And so he [Abraham] looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and to- 
ward all the land of the plain, and beheld, and lo, the smoke of the coun- 


try went up as the smoke of a furnace. 


The Dead Sea may later have covered the plain where were the 
five wicked cities of the vale of Siddim and its origin may be asso- 
ciated with the main legend, but their annihilation did not come 
from its waves but more terribly. All Poe’s literary creations were 
composite in character. Blending with his scriptural memories of 
Babylon and the uprising of Hell to welcome the doomed city, and 
with his picture of a beautiful Gomorrah, doomed also, was surely 
the memory or thought of a city engulfed by water. There is a vast 
lore of such sunken cities, sometimes visible through the surface of 
the water in fair weather; and this lore is ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern, but not scriptural. With some of it Poe was surely acquainted. 

Probably the most celebrated sunken city of antiquity was Helike, 
situated in Achaia, along the coast of the Aigean sea. According to 
Herakleides Ponticus, a contemporary, its destruction took place in 
373 B. C. The story of its sinking may be read also in Herodotus, 
Polybius, Pliny, Ovid, and others. Strabo merely mentions the fate 
of Helike, but he gives a detailed account of an earthquake and the 


Poe’s tastes led him to glance at many minor classical works, and he may have read 
passages in Josephus. But if so, he used them little. Josephus describes “Lake Alphaltitus” 
(the modern Dead Sea) in Bk. IV, and remarks that adjacent to it is the land of Sodom, 
now all burnt up. 

Forrest, op. cit., p. 80, remarks that Poe spoke of a deep Hell, the abode of demons 
under the sea. But it does not seem to me that Poe definitely localized Hell under the 
Dead Sea. His Hell in “The City in the Sea” seems to me that of the passage in Isaiah. 
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engulfing of a city. Ptolemy is another who described the fate of 
Helike. Poe’s “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” a story that testifies 
to his interest in phenomena of the sea, has in it a reference to 
Ptolemy, though he may not have been, as Poe terms him, a “Nubian 
geographer.” I select for illustration the account of Helike from the 
Description of Greece of Pausanias (Book VII, 24), not because I 
think Poe relied especially upon this account, but because it is a full 
one.© Helike, too, was destroyed for its sins. 


Here there used to be a city Helice and here the Ionians had a most 
holy sanctuary of Heliconian Poseidon. . . . Homer also refers to Helice 
and Heliconian Poseidon. But in after time the Achzans of Helice 
forced some suppliants from the sanctuary and put them to death. The 
wrath of Poseidon did not tarry. The land was instantly visited by an 
earthquake, which swallowed up not only the buildings, but the very 
ground on which the city stood. . . . They say that the earthquake of 
Helice was of . . . the kind that levels with the ground; and that besides 
the earthquake, another disaster befell the doomed city in the winter-time. 
The sea advanced far over the land and submerged the whole of Helice, 
and in the grove of Poseidon the water was so deep that only the tops of 
the trees were visible. So what between the suddenness of the earthquake 
and the simultaneous rush of the sea, the billows sucked down Helice 
and every soul in the place. A like fate befell a city on Mount Sipylus; 
it disappeared into a chasm, and from the fissure in the mountain water 
gushed forth, and the chasm became a lake named Salve. The ruins of 
the city could still be seen in the lake until the water of the torrent cov- 
ered them up. The ruins of Helice are Iso visible, but not so clearly as 
before, for they have been eaten away by the brine. 


Citation of the many writers of classical antiquity who make 
reference to the fate of Helike may be found in the Real Encyclo- 
padie der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft.© It would hardly be 
profitable, it seems to me, to canvass these to learn upon which, if 
any of them, Poe may have relied. Much space would be required 
to pass them in review, and the question is not one of borrowing of 
details but merely of suggestion. An obvious conjecture is that Poe 
had read and echoed Strabo. 

Inquirers into the subject will learn that many other legends of 


* Translation of Sir James G. Fraser (1898). 
“Edited by Pauly-Wissowa. 
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towns sinking into the sea, stories of doomed cities, villages, castles, 
convents, and churches, have had currency in many lands. Espe- 
cially common is lore of sinkings into lakes, like the sinking of the 
city on Mount Sipylus mentioned by Pausanias. They are found in 
all parts of the world, Greece, Italy, Germany, Abyssinia, Denmark, 
Wales, Ireland. Almost always, too, the disappearance under the 
waters is the result of a supernatural visitation, incurred through 
some transgression. The submerging is a judgment, divine retribu- 
tion for an offense." 

Finally, readers of Poe’s poem may be reminded of two historic 
engulfings of modern times, in the century preceding Poe’s com- 
position of his poem. The city of Callao in Peru was submerged in 
the year 1746 by an earthquake. The story was later told of it that 
it was still visible sometimes in the sea, like the Helike of Pausanias. 
The great earthquake of Lisbon came in 1755. Accounts tell that 
the sea came in mountainous waves, from thirty to sixty feet higher 
than the highest tide, and drowned the city. My contention in this 
note is that, in a survey of the materials entering Poe’s poem, refer- 
ence to European legends of engulfed cities should take their place 
alongside the symbolic association of it with ancient Babylon and 
Gomorrah, doomed for their sins.* 


*For references to later legends of drowned cities, and for bibliography, consult Sir 
James G. Fraser’s annotations in his translation of The Description of Greece of Pausanias. 
Connop Thirlwall, historian and Bishop of St. David's, published an article “On Some 
Traditions Relating to the Submersion of Ancient Cities” in The Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, second series, 1859. The paper was read May 17, 1858. See also, 
Franz Schmarsel, Die Sage von der untergangenen Stadt (Berlin, 1913); René Basset, “Les 
Villes Englouties,” Revue des Traditions Populaires, vols. XXVII, XXVIII, etc. 

Mary E. Phillips (Edgar Allan Poe: The Man, 1926, 1, 399) cited the Hon. R. M. Hogg 
of Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, as believing that the Allan family must have been familiar with 
Gaelic traditions, borrowed from the Norse. of a submerged city. There is such a tradition 
in the Hebrides. Here, he thought, was the basis for “The City in the Sea.” But Poe was 
a boy of six when he was in Scotland with the Allans, in 1815, and in general his slant 
was less toward Gaelic than toward classical and scriptural antiquity. 

®De Quincey, too, touched on the theme of the sunken city. Professor J. B. Hubbell 
has directed my attention to “Savannah-la-Mar,” which opens: “God smote Savannah-la- 
Mar, and, in one night, by earthquake, removed her, with all her towers, standing and 
population sleeping, from the steadfast foundations of the shore to the coral beds of the 
ocean.” De Quincey’s short paper first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1845,. 
fourteen years later than the publication of “The City in the Sea.” 
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POE AS SOCIAL CRITIC 


ERNEST MARCHAND 
The University of Wisconsin 


S early as 1855 the notion was abroad that Poe moved about 
over the earth thickly wrapped in a luminous cloud, which 
effectually shut him off from mundane concerns; that his mind 
dwelt exclusively in “the misty mid region of Weir.” In that year 
Evert and George Duyckinck, who had known Poe in the flesh, 
wrote: “His rude contact with the world, which might have set up 
a novelist for life with materials of adventure, seems scarcely to have 
impinged upon his perceptions. His mind, walking in a vain show, 
was taught nothing by experience or suffering.”"* How a man who 


engaged in the active practice of journalism for upwards of fifteen 
years, who reviewed scores of books on topics ranging from the 
history of the American navy, life and manners in the West, educa- 
tion, the ecclesiastical history of the United States, and South Sea 
exploration, to eulogies of departed worthies like John Marshall; 
who, in 1844, walked with an observant eye up and down Manhat- 


tan, noting for future comment the wretched shanties of the recent 
Irish immigrants, the banal architecture of the dwellings,’ and the 
bad taste of the Bowling Green fountain, which he likened to a 
“small country jail in a hard thunder shower”*—how such a man 
could prevent the various and gaudy life of the ’30’s and ’40’s from 
impinging upon his perceptions, is a little difficult to understand. 

Professor Parrington asserts that Poe’s “aloofness from his own 
Virginia world was complete. Aside from his art he had no philos- 
ophy and no programs and no causes.”* Mrs. Hazard declares that 
Poe has “no connection with the regional frontier or with any region 


1 Cyclopedia of American Literature, 2 vols. (New York, Charles Scribner, 1866), II, 
537- 


* Doings of Gotham . . . a Series of Letters to the Editors of the Columbia [Pennsyl- 
vania] Spy. Now first collected by Jacob E. Spannuth with a Preface, Introduction, and 
Comments by Thomas Ollive Mabbott (Pottsville, Pa., Jacob E. Spannuth, 1929), pp. 25, 59. 
See also Poe’s Works, ed. James A. Harrison, 17 vols. (New York, Crowell, 1902), 
XIV, 171: “. . . much of our cottage architecture . . . would have been Gothic if it had 
not felt it its duty to be Dutch.” 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

“Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), II, 57. 
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except [that] to which [his] magic has given a local habitation and 
a name.”’ Accepting the general judgment of the literary his- 
torians, Professor A. M. Schlesinger finds that Poe is “a tragic and 
solitary genius, the Ishmael of letters, who shows no reflection of 
place or time in his work... .”° Professor Edwin Greenlaw, after 
an able and convincing statement of the view that literature has 
intimate relations with the social and cultural milieu from which it 
springs, feels obliged to say that a “sharp distinction [must] be 
drawn between . . . the product of the solitary artist working, so far 
as we can see, independently of time or place, such an artist as Poe 
for example, . . . and that other and far larger body of imaginative 
writing which is transcript of the life out of which it springs.”” The 
old formula also serves Professor Russell Blankenship, who writes: 
“a grave weakness of Poe is his intellectual detachment from his time 
and environment.”* Thus Poe baffles the sociological and historical 
critics, and becomes one of the chief supports of those doctors of 


® The Frontier in American Literature (New York, 1927), p. 84. It is true that the 
frontier shows little direct influence in Poe’s more imaginative work, although it is clear 
that he delved into books of travel and exploration in the West, among them accounts of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, on which he founded his “Journal of Julius Rodman” 
(see Miss P. P. Crawford, “Lewis and Clark’s Expedition as a Source for Poe's ‘Journal 
of Julius Rodman,’” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 158 ff. (1932). 
See also his review of Irving’s Astoria, Works, IX, 207, and “Von Kempelen and His Dis- 
covery,” which, as he explains, in a letter to Duyckinck (March 8, 1849), was written to 
hoax the public, to act “as a sudden, although of course a very temporary, check to the 
gold-fever,” and to “create a stir to some purpose.” (Works, XVII, 341.) 

That Poe was well aware of the influence of the frontier on American life and character 
is evident in his notice of the work of Caroline M. Kirkland. “With a fidelity and vigor 
that prove her pictures to be taken from the very life, she has represented ‘scenes’ that could 
have occurred only as and where she has described them. She has placed before us the 
veritable settlers of the forest, with all their peculiarities, national and individual; their free 
and fearless spirit; their homely utilitarian views; their shrewd out-looking for self-interest; 
their thrifty care and inventions multiform; their coarseness of manner, united with real 
delicacy and substantial kindness when their sympathies are called into action... .” An 
accusation of pride, he notes, is “as destructive at the west as that of witchcraft in olden 
times, or the cry of mad dog in modern.” (Works, XV, 84, 86.) See also his review of 
Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, Works, VIII, 257-265. 

° New Viewpoints in American History (New York, Macmillan, 1922), p. 211. 

7 The Province of Literary History (Baltimore and London, 1931), pp. 99-100. Poe him- 
self admitted some connection between environment and literature. He felt, however, that 
social, political, moral, or physical conditions could do no more than “momentarily repress” 
the development of art, whose principles “lie deep within the immortal nature of man, 
and have little necessary reference to the worldly circumstances which surround him.” 
(Works, XI, 148.) 

® American Literature as an Expression of the National Mind (New York, Holt, 1931), 
p. 217. 
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esthetic who hold that art and the mind of the artist are gifts 
direct from heaven. Three generations of commentators have im- 
posed upon the world the fiction that Poe was rather more isolated 
from the ordinary concerns of human life than Simeon Stylites on 
his pillar. 

Of late, however, the traditional view of Poe has begun to meet 
with exception. As long ago as 1923 Professor Killis Campbell indi- 
cated briefly the variety of Poe’s interests in his contemporary 
world.® Hervey Allen in the preface to his Israfel laments that al- 
though “conservative academic circles still continue to yawn through 
Mr. Emerson’s doubtful Compensations, there is no knowledge, or 
comment upon what Mr. Poe had to say of democracy, science, 
and unimaginative literature about the same time. The croak of the 
raven is conveniently supposed to be purely lyric.”*° Professor 
James Southall Wilson has well shown that Poe began his career as 
a prose writer with satire of contemporary tastes and manners, but 
that his satiric purpose almost entirely missed fire at the time, and 
has been overlooked ever since.‘ And Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones has sensed the fact that the treatment of Poe in the conven- 
tional literary history, in which “literature is a static concept, not a 
dynamic social agency,” is inadequate; when the historians are 
“confronted by such a phenomenon as Poe, their shallow classifica- 
tions break down.”?’ It is a mistake, Dr. H. S. Canby believes, to 
think that Poe owed nothing to the American tradition.* 

Emerson once said, “It is impossible to extricate yourself from 
the questions in which your age is involved.” Nor was Poe able to 
extricate himself from these questions. The great staples of thought 
and discussion in his day were democracy, social reform, and prog- 


°“Poe in Relation to His Times,” Studies in Philology, XX, 293-301 (July, 1923). In 
his recent The Mind of Poe (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1933) Professor 
Campbell has greatly extended the evidence. 

2 Israfel (New York, Doran, 1926), I, xi. 

“The Devil Was in It,” The American Mercury, XXIV, 215-220 (Oct., 1931). I here- 
make the suggestion that one of these early pieces, “Four Beasts in One,” written in the 
midst of the Jacksonian era, is directed specifically against Jackson and his frontier dem- 
ocrats, and that the homo-cameleopard king is no less than King Mob, who so fluttered the 
Eastern dovecote when Jackson took office. 

% America and French Culture (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927), p. 6. 

™ Classic Americans (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1931), p. 275. See also F. M. 
Darnell, “The Americanism of Edgar Allan Poe,” English Journal, XVI, 185-192 (March, 
1927). 
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ress. As a preliminary to a survey of his opinions on these subjects, 
it will be pertinent, as well as of intrinsic interest, to review his per- 
sonal experience with the politics of the period. 


II 


It was his friend F. W. Thomas who first suggested to Poe the 
possibility of obtaining a government post by political appointment. 
In the spring of 1841, shortly after the death of the newly inau- 
gurated Harrison and the accession of John Tyler, when the streets 
and inns of the capital were swarming with hungry office-seekers, 
Thomas wrote from Washington, where he himself had a small 
clerkship, to ask, “How would you like to be an office holder here 
at $1500 per year payable monthly by Uncle Sam?” After enlarging 
on the easy duties and the leisure which would be available for 
literary effort, he concludes with the invitation to “Come on and 
apply for a clerkship.”** Poe, struggling with poverty in Philadel- 
phia, was fired by the prospect. He replied: 


Would to God I could do as you have done! Do you seriously think 
that an application to Tyler would have a good result? . . . My political 
principles have always been, as nearly as may be, with the existing admin- 
istration, and I battled with right good will for Harrison when oppor- 
tunity offered. . .. Have I any chance??® 


During the next two years, while the negotiations continued, Poe 
knew something of the pains of the courtier. He tried to play the 
game according to the rules. He enlisted the friendly aid of John 
Pendleton Kennedy, then a congressman;’® he said polite things 
about a poem by Robert Tyler, a son of the President;*’ he tried to 
secure an article for his projected magazine from Judge Upshur, 
Secretary of the Navy and a close personal friend of the President;** 
he made a trip to Washington but became intoxicated and damaged 
his cause.?® All was in vain. In a final revelation of the meanness, 
pettiness, and trickery of politics, he abandoned his hopes of political 


* Poe, Works, XVII, 85. 

% Ibid., XVII, 91-92. ™ Ibid., XVII, 105. 

6 Ibid., XVII, 92, 93-94, 95, 102. % Ibid., XVII, 132. 

® Ibid., XVII, 134-137. In a remorseful letter to Thomas and Dow there is mention of 
“a cloak turned inside out” and “other peccadilloes of that nature,” and of “making a 
fool” of himself at the public house of one Mr. Fuller. (Jbid., XVII, 136.) 
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appointment. “You can have no idea of the low rufhians and boobies 
—men, too, without a shadow of political influence or caste—who 
have received office over my head. . .. I would write more, my dear 
Thomas, but my heart is too heavy.”*° 

Thenceforward politicians and all their ways were anathema to 
Poe. In “Some words with a Mummy” (1845), a telling bit of 
satire on the notion of progress, he observes that one of the inter- 
locutors of the revived mummy 


could not make the Egyptian comprehend the term “politics,” until he 
sketched upon the wall, with a bit of charcoal, a little carbuncle-nosed 
gentleman, out at elbows, standing upon a stump, with his left leg drawn 
back, his right arm thrown forward, with the fist shut, the eyes rolled up 
toward Heaven, and the mouth open at an angle of ninety degrees.*? 


Writing from New York to The Columbia (Pennsylvania) Spy in 
1844 he remarked with indignant scorn on the political corruption 
of the city, as a result of which miles of its streets were often left in 
total darkness for a fortnight at a time. He noted also that easy 
tolerance toward public rascality which is a peculiarly American 
trait. “When the question is asked—‘cannot these scoundrels be 


made to suffer for their high-handed peculations?’—the reply is in- 
variably—‘oh, no—to be sure not—the thing is expected, and will 
only be laughed at as an excellent practical joke’.””* 

It is doubtful whether Poe had any clear sense of direction in the 
welter of cross purposes which constituted party politics. He de- 
clared as above that his political principles had always been “as 
nearly as may be with the existing administration”; that is, Whig, 
and that he had “battled with a right good will for Harrison.” 
But Tyler was at heart a Virginia Democrat who had flirted with the 
Whigs and been put on the ticket with Harrison as an act of ex- 
pediency. After the latter’s death, it was at first uncertain which 
way Tyler would go, but he presently began to oppose Whig meas- 
ures. Poe wrote to Thomas respecting one Smith, through whom 
he expected a clerkship in the Philadelphia custom-house: “Mr. 
Smith has excited the thorough disgust of every Tyler man here. 

Ibid., XVII, 123-124. 


™ Works, VI, 125. See also “Fifty Suggestions,” Nos, 12 and 16, Works, XIV, 173, 174- 
® Doings of Gotham, pp. 31-32. 
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He is a Whig of the worst stamp and will appoint none but Whigs 
if he can possibly avoid it.”** And of Judge Upshur he avowed 
that he thought him “as a reasoner, as a speaker, and as a writer, 
absolutely unsurpassed.”** But Judge Upshur was an extreme states’ 
rights, pro-slavery Democrat. It is obvious that in all this Poe’s 
politics showed a disposition to be flexible, that he was seeking a job 
and a competence that would enable him to devote himself to his 
writing; but his stand on the larger general questions of social 
reform, democracy, and progress as it was understood by industrial 
Whiggery, is hardly open to doubt. 


Ill 


As a thorough-going intellectual aristocrat Poe was an individ- 
ualist, but his individualism was less the economic, laissez-faire type 
found in Whig political theory than the product of his deep-rooted 
sense of the uniqueness, worth, and dignity of the individual per- 
sonality. “It is only the philosophical lynxeye that, through the 
indignity-mist of Man’s life, can still discern the dignity of Man.”° 
Whatever seemed to threaten the integrity of individual personality 


he would oppose. Hence, he despised Carlyle’s hero-worship: 
“... is it possible,” he asks, “that it ever excited a feeling beyond 
contempt? No hero-worshipper can possess anything within him- 


9926 


self. That man is no man who stands in awe of his fellow-man. 
Hence, also, enthusiasm for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, or for the exaltation of humanity in the abstract and spelled 
with a capital “H” failed to move him. Bentham and Mill with 
their utilitarianism were his peculiar aversions.*’ He liked neither 
the method of their reasoning nor their conclusions. He accuses 
Mill of employing the word “force” in four different senses on the 
same page. By the same process of introducing slight variations in 
the meaning of his terms, Poe asserts that he himself could prove a 
turnip to be a leg of mutton. Bentham’s positions could be over- 
thrown by the same arguments used to support them. A priori 
argument, outside the mathematical sciences, is futile; “it is utterly 

*% Works, XVII, 122. * “Marginalia,” Works, XVI, 161. 

Tbid., XVII, 132. Ibid., XVI, 100. 


*’See “Mellonta Tauta,” Works, VI, 204; “Marginalia,” ibid., XVI, 1, 70; “Eureka,” 
ibid., XVI, 193. 
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and radically inapplicable” to the subject of government.** In so 
far as he entertained an ethical theory, Poe may be called a hedonist; 
but the hedonism of Bentham and Mill, embodied in the central 
utilitarian doctrine of “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” was repugnant to him simply because it removed the emphasis 
from individual, and placed it on social, man. 

In “Mellonta Tauta,” a satire on democracy, progress, and other 
objects of his dislike, he avails himself of a device to be used by 
many others after him, from Bellamy to Wells. He projects us into 
the distant future to provide an opportunity for criticism of the 
present. It is the year 2848. The protagonist of the piece is hurtling 
through space at one hundred miles an hour in a vast balloon with 
two hundred other passengers. To relieve the tedium of the journey 
she writes a letter: 


I rejoice, my dear friend, that we live in an age so enlightened that no 
such thing as an individual is supposed to exist... . Is it not truly re- 
markable that, before the magnificent light shed upon philosophy by 
Humanity, the world was accustomed to regard War and Pestilence as 
calamities? . . . Is it not really difficult to comprehend upon what prin- 


ciple of interest our forefathers acted? Were they so blind as not to 
perceive that the destruction of a myriad of individuals is only so much 
positive advantage to the mass!?® 


IV 


Poe had little faith in social reform, with its emphasis on the im- 
provement of society. His age was preéminently one of reform. 
Hardly a human custom or institution that was not under fire from 
some enthusiast; capital punishment,*° diet, dress, marriage, the posi- 
tion of women, education, property—all came under the critical or 
zealous scrutiny of the reformer. The country was dotted with 
social experiments, New Harmony, Brook Farm,** and a score of 
others. The teachings of St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen 
were widely spread. Poe was hostile, even questioning the sincerity 
of the reforming spirit, as it appeared in such popular novelists as 


“Marginalia,” ibid., XVI, 38. 

Ibid., V1, 199, 200. CE. ibid., XVI, 170. 

™ As Poe says, a vexed topic; see his notice of the Reverend George B. Cheever’s 
Defence of Capital Punishment, Works, XV, 33. 

™ “Crazyites” Poe called the people of Brook Farm. (Works, XIII, 27.) 
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Sue: “The cant . . . about the amelioration of society, etc., is but a 
very usual trick among authors, whereby they hope to add such a 
tone of dignity or utilitarianism to their pages as shall gild the pill 
of their licentiousness.”** The reformers were distinguished, he felt, 
chiefly by their simplicity and their devotion to mere freakishness. 


The world is infested, just now [he writes in Graham’s, in 1845] by a 
new sect of philosophers. . . . They are the Believers in everything Odd. 
Their High Priest in the East, is Charles Fourier**—in the West, Horace 
Greeley. . . . The only common bond among the sect, is Credulity:—Let 


us call it Insanity at once, and be done with it.3* 


The ground of his opposition is first, that “The modern reformist 
Philosophy . . . annihilates the individual by way of aiding the 
mass,”** and, second, that it has no real support in human nature. 


“He that is born to be a man,” says Wieland in his “Peregrinus Proteus,” 
“should nor can be anything nobler, greater, or better than a man.” The 
fact is, that in efforts to soar above our nature, we invariably fall below 
it. Your reformist demigods are merely devils turned inside out.*® 


Feminism, as an element in the reform movement of the age, 
also received Poe’s attention. His ideas on women were the thor- 


Works, XVI, 105. Note the familiar trick of damning the social radical by calling 
him “licentious.” It is frequently inferred from Poe’s anti-didacticism that he was free of 
the moral taboos of his age. But in all matters touching women, sex, marriage, “morals,” 
no more conventional-minded man than Poe ever lived. As a reviewer he seldom fails to 
chide and to commend writers for the moral tendencies of their work. “A high tone of 
morality, healthy and masculine, breathes throughout” Kennedy's Horse-Shoe Robinson 
(Works, VII, 11); the hero of Ingraham’s Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf is an atrocious 
scoundrel, yet “he is never mentioned but with evident respect . . . his portraiture as 
depicted, leaves upon the mind of the reader no proper degree of abhorrence” (ibid., IX, 
115); Mrs. Child’s Philothea “might be introduced advantageously into our female 
academies. Its purity of thought and lofty morality are unexceptionable” (ibid., IX, 154); 
George Sand (or, as Poe prefers to call her, Madame Dudevant) is a woman “who inter- 
sperses many an admirable sentiment amid a chaos of the most shameless and altogether 
objectionable fiction” (ibid., XIV, 150); Byron’s love for Mary Chaworth is pure and 
tender, “strangely in contrast with the gross earthliness pervading and disfiguring his 
ordinary love poems” (Joc. cit.); Michel Masson, author of Le Caur d'une Jeune Fille, is 
“A fetid battener upon the garbage of thought. . . . A beast... .A pig... . A carrion- 
crow... (ibid., XVI, 36). 

Poe refers often to Fourier and his doctrines, always scornfully. In “Mellonta Tauta” 
he puns on the name, converting it into Furrier. (Works, VI, 199.) See also ibid., XIII 
155; XIV, 172; XVI, 100. 

* “Fifty Suggestions,” Works, XIV, 179-180. 

Works, XVI, 170. 

 Ibid., XVI, 161. 
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oughly naive and unrealistic ones traditional in the South. In the 
course of a rebuke to Bulwer for some public remarks about Lady 
Blessington, he takes occasion to outline the aims of female educa- 
tion in America: 


We do not put the names of our fine women in the newspapers. The 
business of female education with us, is not to qualify a woman to be the 
head of a literary coterie, nor to figure in the journal of a travelling cox- 
comb. We prepare her, as a wife, to make the home of a good, and 
wise, and great man, the happiest place to him on earth. We prepare 
her, as a mother, to form her son to walk in his father’s steps... . When 
we have done this, we have accomplished, if not all, at least the best that 
education can do. Her praise is found in the happiness of her husband, 
and in the virtues and honors of her son. Her name is too sacred to be 


profaned by public breath.*7 


Men, he thought, could never penetrate “that gentle and beautiful 
mystery, the heart of woman.”** Hence, the delineation of femi- 


nine character in fiction was best performed by women. His ideal 
heroine was “a being full of lofty and generous impulses, beautiful, 


intellectual and spirituelle.”*® He found the “dictatorial manner” 


of Frances Kemble the chief fault of her Journal, for a “female, and 
a young one too, cannot speak with the self-confidence which marks 
this book, without jarring somewhat upon American notions of the 
retiring delicacy of the female character.”*° 

In his reviews of their works, Poe was generally very gracious to 
lady littérateurs, yet he held bluestockings in contempt. In the far- 
cical “The Man That Was Used Up,” the narrator attends the rout 
of “that bewitching little angel, the graceful Mrs. Pirouette,” in 
search of. information about the Brevet Brigadier General A. B. C. 
Smith, empty fraud and prophet of progress. After a nonsensical 
dispute with Miss Bas-Bleu he makes his retreat “in a very bitter 
spirit of animosity against the whole race of the Bas-Bleus.”*’ Later 
Poe observed that “Our ‘blues’ are increasing in number at a great 

* Tbid., VII, 14. See also X, 102-103, for some rant against “a pack of literary 
debauchees,” “heartless slanderers,” and “wretches” who are “libelling our mothers and 
sisters unopposed.” 


® Ibid. VIII, 95. Ibid., VII, 30. 
Tbid., VIII, 96. [bid., II, 268. 
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rate; and should be decimated, at the very least. Have we no critic 
with nerve enough to hang a dozen or two of them, in terrorem?”** 

It is in his notice of Margaret Fuller in “The Literati” that we 
get some indication of his views on feminism. Her Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century, he thought, was “a book which few women in 
the country could have written, and no woman in the country would 
have published, with the exception of Miss Fuller. In the way of 
independence, of unmitigated radicalism, it is one of the ‘Curiosities 
of American Literature.” He conceded that it was “thoughtful, 
suggestive, brilliant,” but added, “the conclusions reached are only 
in part my own. Not that they are too bold, by any means—too 
novel, too startling, or too dangerous in their consequences, but that 
in their attainment too many premises have been distorted and too 
many analogical inferences left altogether out of sight. I mean to 
say that the intention of the Deity as regards sexual differences . . . 
has not been sufficiently considered.”** Later, in a letter to Thomas, 
he referred to this brilliant representative of the race of the Bas- 
Bleus as “that detestable old maid.”** 

Just as he received his views on women as the gift of his time and 
place, so Poe received his views on slavery and swallowed them 
whole, unseasoned by criticism. He brings to the defense of the 
South’s peculiar institution the same rationalizations that issued 
from a thousand Southern pulpits every Sunday, and from a thou- 
sand Southern presses every day of the week for more than twenty 
years. In an elaborate review of two works, Slavery in the United 
States, by J. K. Paulding, and The South Vindicated from the Trea- 
son and Fanaticism of the Northern Abolitionists, by an unnamed 
author—a review in which he says little of the books under consid- 
eration—he sets out his argument, founding it on a whole theory of 
history and society. Social revolutions occur at either of two alter- 
nately recurring extremes of the human mind—fanaticism and irre- 
ligion. At either extreme men will be animated by the same motive 
—the desire of happiness. But however the moralist may insist that 
happiness has its sources within the individual, men will bend all 
their energies to acquire the external means for attaining it. “Fore- 


most among these, and the equivalent which is to purchase all the 


® Thid., XVI, 173-174. See also XIV, 170; XV, 245. 
* Ibid., XV, 74-75, “ Ibid., XVII, 333. 
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rest, is property... .”*° In normal times each enjoys his own prop- 
erty without casting an envious eye on that of his neighbor. But 
under the excitement engendered by fanaticism or irreligion “the 
many who want, band themselves together against the few that 
possess; and the lawless appetite of the multitude for the property 
of others calls itself the spirit of liberty.”** The Great Rebellion in 
England is an example of the fanatical extreme, and the French 
Revolution of the irreligious. The latter upheaval offers an object 
lesson to the South, for 


it should be remembered now, that in that war against property . . . that 
war on behalf of the alleged right of man to be discharged from all con- 
trol of law, the first triumph achieved was in the emancipation of slaves. 
The recent events in the West Indies, and the parallel movement here, 
give an awful importance to these thoughts in our minds.*? 


After a burst of indignation against “the calumnies which have 
been put forth against us, and the wrongs meditated by those who 
come to us . . . seeking our destruction under the mask of Christian 


Charity and Brotherly Love,” Poe’s next care is to maintain that the 
negro is of an inferior race. It is false to argue, he says, that because 
negroes are, “like ourselves the sons of Adam, [they] must there- 


” 


fore, have like passions and wants and feelings.” He now dilates 
on the idyllic relation which subsists between master and slave, “in- 
comprehensible to him who drives a bargain with the cook who 
prepares his food, the servant who waits at his table, and the nurse 
who dozes over his sick bed.” At this point he opens up with the 
full orchestra, and concludes in a burst of lyric pathos: 


We have seen the dying infant in the lap of its [black] nurse, and have 
stood with the same nurse by the bed side of her own dying child. Did 
mighty nature assert her empire, and wring from the mother’s heart more 
and bitterer tears than she had shed over her foster babe? None that the 
eye of man could distinguish. And he who sees the heart—did he see dis- 
simulation giving energy to the choking sobs that seemed to be rendered 
more vehement by her attempts to repress them? Philanthropy may 
think so if it pleases.*® 


“ Ibid., Vl, 267. Ibid., VIII, 269. 
“ Loe. cit. * Ibid., VIII, 270, 271, 273-274. 
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On several other occasions Poe recurred to the subject of slav- 
ery.”*° In a fit of irritation he wrote to Thomas in the last year 
of his life, “I sent a review of the ‘Fable’ to the ‘S. L. Messenger’ a 
day or two ago, and I only hope Thompson will print it. Lowell is 
a ranting abolitionist and deserves a good using up.”®*° 


Science and mechanical invention exercised a fascination over 
Poe’s mind, fired his imagination, and supplied him with much 
material for his fictions and the more serious speculations of 
Eureka. But in its practical results on society he found it evil. It 
destroyed the beauty of nature, vulgarized all the relations of life, 
delivered men over to a sordid scramble for gain, and abetted 
democracy in its steady encroachment on the integrity of the indi- 
vidual. His distrust found expression as early as 1829 in the “Son- 
net to Science.” The root of his hostility to English utilitarianism 
rested in his perception that it was the philosophical instrument of 
a rising industrial middle class. “Utilitarianism,” he wrote, “sees 
in mountains and waterfalls only quarries and manufacturing 
sites." The same is the theme of the sketch, “Morning on the 
Wissahiccon.” In “The Colloquy of Monos and Una,” which, like 
“Mellonta Tauta,” takes place in the distant future, Monos reviews 
the last age of the earth: 


At long intervals some master-minds appeared, looking upon each ad- 
vance in practical science as a retro-gradation in the true utility . . . these 
men—the poets—living and perishing amid the scorn of the “utilitarians” 
... pondered piningly, yet not unwisely, upon the ancient days when our 
wants were not more simple than our enjoyments were keen . . . holy, 
august, and blissful days, when blue rivers ran undammed, between hills 
unhewn, into far forest solitudes, primaeval, odorous, and unexplored. 

“For passing mention, see Works, IX, 70, 136; XII, 218; XV, 245, Whittier’s themes 
“are never to our liking.” In a letter to Snodgrass, June 17, 1841, Poe mentions a lengthy 
‘criticism of “Mr. Carey’s book on slavery,” which Burton refused (ibid., XVII, 74). Was 
this ever printed? 

© Works, XVII, 333. For the “using up,” see Works, XIII, 165 ff. It is a mistake to 
dismiss Poe's opinions on slavery as dictated entirely by his resentment toward the New 
England hegemony in letters; “a little rant upon the Abolitionists (in the attempt to score 
on Lowell),” says Dr. Canby (op. cit., p. 290). Poe ranted against the abolitionists 
before Lowell was out of college; the review of Paulding, above noticed, is of 1836. His 
feelings on the subject were, I am convinced, genuine; nor did they alter. 

Works, X, 25. 
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. . » Meantime huge smoking cities arose, innumerable. Green leaves 
shrank before the hot breath of furnaces. The fair face of nature was 
deformed as with the ravages of some loathsome disease.>* 


Like Emerson in his more skeptical moments, Poe felt that 
America was absorbed in getting and spending. Wealth was the 
chief measure of worth; here, “more than in any other region upon 
the face of the globe, to be poor is to be despised.”®* Some years 
later he wrote in the “Marginalia”: “The Romans worshipped their 
standards; and the Roman standard happened to be an eagle. Our 
standard is only one-tenth of an Eagle—a dollar—but we make 
all even by adoring it with ten-fold devotion.”** 

But the doctrine of progress, which stands in relation to science 
as effect to cause, seemed entirely fatuous to Poe.°® Monos says to 
Una, “You will remember that one or two of the wise among our 
forefathers—wise in fact, although not in the world’s esteem—had 
ventured to doubt the propriety of the term ‘improvement,’ as ap- 
plied to the progress of our civilization.”*® Ellison, the genius of 
“The Domain of Arnheim,” had little faith in “the possibility of any 
improvement, properly so called, being effected by man himself in 
the general condition of man.”** In a letter to Lowell (summarized 

® Ibid., 1V, 202-203. 

Letter to Anthon, June, 1844 (Works, XVII, 179). 

™ Works, XVI, 161. See also “Fifty Suggestions,” Nos. 15 and 21, Works, XIV, 173, 
175; “Mellonta Tauta,” Works, VI, 212-213: churches are “a kind of pagoda instituted for 
the worship of two idols that went by the names of Wealth and Fashion”; Works, IX, 158, 
education is invaded by “a misconceived utilitarianism,” to the peril of the classical 
janguages. 

® Poe was not untouched by the expansive nationalism of his day. The tone and im- 
plication of his reviews of two volumes on the subject of a proposed exploring expedition, 
under government auspices, to the South Sea whaling fisheries, are of considerable interest. 
He speaks of the “paramount importance both in a political and commercial point of view” 
of the men of the whaling fleet. “The Pacific may be termed the training ground, the 
gymnasium of our national navy”; “mighty results” are to be expected “when this vast 
field for national enterprise is better known and appreciated.” (Works, IX, 85, 87.) The 
second review will be found in the same volume, pp. 306-314. See also in this connection 
the long notice of Irving’s Astoria (Works, IX, 207-243). 

Works, 1V, 201-202. 

* Ibid., V1, 180. See the early satire “Lionizing” for a jibe at the perfectibilians 
(Works, Il, 38); the review of Bryant’s “The Ages,” a poem on progress where Poe con- 
demns “the radical error of deducing a hope of progression from cycles of physical nature,” 
ibid., XIII, 133; the review of Horne’s “Orion,” an allegory on progress, which makes out 
its case but “feebly,” ibid., XI, 258, 261; “Some Words with a Mummy,” idid., VI, 136. 
Poe’s objections to Chivers’s ideas on “man’s advance towards perfection” are mentioned in 
letters from Chivers. (Jbid., XVII, 184, 189.) 
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by Harrison) “Poe said that the vanity of human life was a genuine 
not a fancied thing to him; that he lived in dreams of the future 
while he did not believe in the perfectibility of the race. He thought 
that striving and struggling would have no effect, and that men are 
not more wise or happy than they were six thousand years ago.”** 

The appalling wilderness of stars, the unfathomable depths of 
space, the vast reaches of time, the rise and fall of civilizations each 
confident, in its pride, that it would endure forever, gave a somber 
tinge to Poe’s thought. The greatest names of men fall into con- 
tempt or oblivion; future savants will putter about the site of long- 
dead New York and make ridiculous guesses about the life that once 
flourished there."® Nor does contemplation of the loftiest pin- 
nacled edifices of the intellect offer relief from the tragedy of man. 
“It is laughable to observe how easily any system of Philosophy 
can be proved false:—but then is it not mournful to perceive the 
impossibility of even fancying any particular system to be true?”®° 


VI 


Being the intellectual aristocrat that he was, Poe despised the 
rabble with its “excitable, undisciplined, and childlike . . . mind,”® 
and heaped scorn upon it early and late. Democracy was merely 
an attempt to give “the obtuse in intellect”®* power over their bet- 
ters. One passage from among many will serve to show his 
thought:** 


Pundit . . . [says] that the ancient Amiriccans governed themselves!— 
did ever anybody hear of such an absurdity? . .. He says that they 
started with the queerest idea conceivable, viz: that all men are born free 
and equal—this in the very teeth of the laws of gradation so visibly im- 
pressed upon all things both in the moral and physical universe. Every 
man “voted,” as they called it—that is to say, meddled with public affairs 
—until, at length, it was discovered that what is everybody’s business is 

* July 2, 1844, Works, XVII, 182-183. 

°° “Mfellonta Tauta,” Works, VI, 211 ff. * Works, XIll, 143. 

“Marginalia,” ibid., XVI, 164. © Tbid., XI, 10. 

“We should not be deceived by the fact that Poe once replied to the objections of a 
foreign critic of democracy (see Works, VIII, 112-114), or by the fact that he once or twice 
used as an argument for international copyright the dissemination among us in foreign 
books of monarchical or aristocratical sentiment dangerous to democracy (ibid., XVI, 79). 
The motives here are obvious and, it seems to me, do not weigh much against the whole 
tendency of his mind as it appears throughout his work. 
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nobody’s, and that the “Republic” (so the absurd thing was called) was 
without a government at all... . A little reflection . . . sufficed to render 
evident . . . that a republican government could never be anything but a 
rascally one. While the philosophers, however, were busied in blushing 
at their stupidity in not having forseen these inevitable evils, and intent 
upon the invention of new theories, the matter was put to an abrupt 
issue by a fellow of the name of Moé, who took everything into his own 
hands and set up a despotism, in comparison with which those of the 
fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses were respectable and delectable. 
This Mob is said to have been the most odious of all men that ever en- 
cumbered the earth. He was a giant in stature—insolent, rapacious, 
filthy; had the gall of a bullock with the heart of an hyena and the brains 
of a peacock. .. . As for Republicanism, no analogy could be found for 
it upon the face of the earth—unless we except the case of the “prairie 
dogs,” an exception which seems to demonstrate, if anything, that democ- 
racy is a very admirable form of government—for dogs.** 


Near the beginning of his career as a reviewer, Poe had given 
voice to the eighteenth-century idea of Dr. Johnson that govern- 
ments, after all, have little power to cause or cure the ills of men: 
“we must look for the source of our greatest defects in a variety of 
causes totally distinct from any such action—in a love of gain, for 
example.”®° Thus the source of society’s ills is to be sought in the 
individual heart. But here there is little hope, for “To be thor- 
oughly conversant with Man’s heart, is to take our final lesson in 
the iron-clasped volume of Despair.”®° 

In his views on society and government Poe took on inevitably 
the color of his environment. It must be remembered that he al- 
ways regarded himself as a Virginia gentleman,” that he was reared 


““Mellonta Tauta,” Works, VI, 207-209. See also “Some Words with a Mummy,” 
ibid., V1, 136; “Hans Pfaall,” idid., II, 48: “we soon began to feel the effects of liberty, 
and long speéches, and radicalism, and all that sort of thing. People . . . had as much as 
they could do to read about the revolutions, and keep up with the march of intellect and 
the spirit of the age”; ibid., IX, 18-20, where Poe ridicules the French Republicans and 
sneers at hoi polloi who as “the result of newly acquired rights” now have the privilege 
“of presenting themselves dirty instead of clean before the eyes of the magnates”; ibid., 
XII, 212, where he refers contemptuously to “a vast number of people without coats,” as 
constituting the audience at the Chatham Theatre in New York; “Fifty Suggestions,” No. 25, 
Works, XIV, 178-179, for his cynical view of democratic unrest in Europe; the same No, 
21, p. 181, “ ‘La Jeune France,’ . . . a body without a head.” 

* Works, IX, 54. 

 Tbid., XVI, 162. 

* See Joseph Wood Krutch, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, Knopf, 1926), Chap. II. 
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in the expectation of becoming heir to one of the wealthiest men in 
Richmond,® that as a youth at the University of Virginia he mingled 
on a footing of ostensible equality with the drinking and dicing 
young bloods whose families constituted the aristocracy of the 
South. He was conscious, moreover, of superior powers of imagina- 
tion and intellect. Hence, it was easy and natural for him to assume 
an attitude of superiority toward the rabble. But Poe protests too 
much, for he was at the same time profoundly and uneasily con- 
scious of his own origins and of his precarious position as a foster 
son. When his break with John Allan put the world of Virginia 
society out of his reach, he was constrained to assert with three-fold 
vehemence the feelings of an aristocrat. 

His scorn for Democracy and his fear of it are the same as that 
excited in the breasts of the propertied classes—North or South—by 
the Jacksonian incursion. His theory of government as instituted 
for the protection of property with his easy identification of the in- 
terests of property with those of religion and morality is the theory 
naturally adopted by any economy which feels itself on the defen- 
sive, as the South felt itself in the ’30’s and ’40’s.°*® His suspicion of 
industrialism, in whatever degree it was shaped or intensified by his 
feelings as an artist, may well have its source in the antipathy of 
the slave economy toward its Northern rival. The various reform 
movements of the age, with their open or concealed threat to estab- 
lished institutions, must be suspect to the social order with which he 
had identified himself intellectually and emotionally from his ear- 
liest years.”° It is thus difficult to avoid seeing in Poe’s hostile crit- 
icism of democracy, industrialism, and reform, the influence of that 
Virginia world of which he is said never to have been aware. 

® Hervey Allen, Israfel, 1, 116; Poe, Works, XVII, 15. 

© Observe the similarities between Poe's social philosophy and that of the Federalists of 
two generations earlier, when Jeffersonian Democracy seemed to threaten the prerogatives 
of those whom John Adams denominated the “industrious, virtuous, and deserving.” 


™ A good account of the domestic and social environment of Poe’s childhood and boy- 
hood is given in Hervey Allen’s Israfel, 1, 27-62; 90-146. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LETTERS TO 
MARY KENNEDY 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS and LEONARD B. BEACH 
Yale University 


This correspondence’ between Washington Irving and Mary E. Ken- 
nedy, niece of the novelist John Pendleton Kennedy, is now in the pos- 
session of Doctor Willard R. Cooke, of Galveston, Texas, son of Henry 
Pendleton Cooke, Jr., and a grandson of Mary Kennedy. The letters are 
published as an interesting reminiscence of Irving at the age of seventy 
and of his associations with the South. 

Irving left Sunnyside early in January, 1853, with a twofold purpose. 
Engaged upon his biography of George Washington, he planned research 
in the national archives, and in his free hours in the capital a renewal of 
his friendship with Kennedy. The novelist, whose Swallow Barn had 
been partly inspired by Irving’s Bracebridge Hall, was now completing 
his appointment as Secretary of the Navy under President Fillmore. 
Pausing in New York to attend the theaters, Irving journeyed South, 
meeting Thackeray en route to Baltimore, staying for a few days in this 
city as the guest of Kennedy’s father-in-law, Edward Gray, and reaching 
Washington on about the twentieth of the month. He became at once a 
valued member of the Kennedy family circle. The ten letters written 
from Sunnyside reflect his social life in Washington, his affection for the 
Kennedys, his love of children, and also his tranquil existence in his re- 
treat on the Hudson. His chivalrous affection for Miss Kennedy, ex- 
pressed with all the elegance of his sentimental epoch, is characteristic, as 
is indeed the intimate grace of these friendly letters. It is easy to share 
his admonition to Miss Kennedy. “Fancy,” he says to her in the first 
letter, “I am talking with you.” 

* Of these twelve letters, of which the second is from Miss Kennedy to Irving, all are 
unpublished except for short extracts made by P. M. Irving from the letters of May 27, 
1853, and Sept. 8, 1853 (see The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, New York, 
1862-1864, IV, 147, 157, 160). In transcribing these manuscripts the editors have retained 
carefully Irving’s punctuation, capitalization, and spelling—arts which he never mastered. 
It is believed that this group of letters will illumine further the last years of Irving's life 
and will prove supplementary to such records of this period as Killis Campbell, “The Ken- 
nedy Papers,” in The Sewanee Review, Jan., April, July, 1917, and S. T. Williams, 


“Unpublished Letters of Washington Irving,” in The Yale Review, April, 1927. A detailed 
study of these years will appear in the latter’s forthcoming biography of Irving. 
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Sunnyside March 19" 1853 


My dear Miss Kennedy 

Whether you were in earnest or not in asking me to send you my 
likeness’ I take you at your word; for I wish to be remembered by 
you. 

The one I send according to your aunt’s*® opinion is at least a score 
of years too young—and I believe she is right. No matter—I cer- 
tainly have been as young in my time. To help it out, however, I 
send with it a copy of my works.*| When you read them fancy I 
am talking with you, and may they prove more entertaining than I 
am apt to be in conversation. Let them recall the pleasant days we 
passed together in Washington—pleasant they were to me at least 
and most pleasant they are in recollection. 

You see I am once more in my quiet little country home which 
my nieces are trying to make me contented with.’ One is exercising 
her music to make me forget the music I have enjoyed. Another 
undertakes to pare apples for me of an evening and insists she can 
do it as well as it was done for me in Washington—and I endeavor 
to think so. 

Farewell my dear Miss Kennedy think of me now and then in 
kindness. It is true we have known each other but for a short time, 
but long enough for me to discover in you a host of estimable and 
attaching qualities—and not long enough to find out any faults. 

With kindest remembrances to your father 

Your sincerely attached friend 
Washington Irving 


Cassilis® April 4th [1853] 

My Dear Irving 
If you can imagine the delight your note and beautiful present 
gave me, I am sure it will give you pleasure, to think you have con- 
ferred so much. The likeness I prize highly, though I did not need 


Possibly Charles Martin's portrait, dated 1851. 

* Elizabeth Gray married John Pendleton Kennedy in 1829. 

* The revised, collected edition of Irving’s works had been published five years previously 
(New York, G. P. Putnam and Son, 1848). 

* During one period of Irving’s life at “Sunnyside,” six nieces lived with him. See 
letter to these nieces, New York, Feb. 4, 1840 (Yale University). 

® Mary E. Kennedy was the daughter of Andrew and Mary Riddle Kennedy of “Cas- 
silis,” Charlestown, Jefferson County, Virginia (now West Virginia). 
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it to recall you. Memory is a clever artist when her talents as such 
are cultivated. The books will be an endless source of pleasure and 
instruction, many of them I have never read but association will 
give all a new interest, and sometimes you must be willing that I 
may let admiration for the author give way to affection for the 
friend. 

How like a dream the winter in Washington seems, a long one, 
though, and full of various scenes; there are no recollections so de- 
lightful to me as those of our own little home circle, as we assembled 
around the fire of an evening, after a party, to talk it all over; and 
then the quiet rainy days, when Juliet would play for us, or little 
Bob amuse us with his play of another sort.” 

The evening you left us, Aunt and I passed in regretting your 
absence. We did not realize until then that we were to break up, 
but there was some consolation in thinking we left none of our 
circle behind. I only remained one day, which was passed in saying 
goodbye to my friends; Lady Mary’s* levee that night was better 
attended than usual. 

I hope your nieces will not succeed in making Sunnyside so 
agreable that you will forget to come South again. If ever you do 
come to Baltimore, you must come with Uncle to see us, and though 
we have no Hudson, I am sure you will acknowledge our mountains 
equally picturesque and beautiful. At any rate you will find warm 
hearts, and a cordial welcome. From the date of your letter I fear 
you will think me negligent in answering it, but I only received it a 
day or two ago. I am sorry I cannot keep my promise and send you 
my likeness, but must wait until I go to Baltimore to have it taken. 
Till then I hope you will not forget me. 

Yours with affection 
Mary E. Kennedy 


Sunnyside April 10 1853 

My dear Miss Kennedy 
It was quite a relief to me to learn from your letter that the books 
and likeness had come to hand, for I began to fear there had been 
some blunder in the transportation of them. The kind welcome you 


7 Possibly children of the Andrews family, neighbors. 
®Irving’s name for Miss Kennedy. 
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have given them is most gratifying; you have recieved them in the 
same spirit in which they were sent. I trust they will help to keep 
up our acquaintance with each other, however widely we may be 
separated. 

Your letter called up delightful recollections of our little home 
circle at Washington—our council fires of an evening to talk over 
our campaigns,—our quiet rainy days, (to me full of sunshine), sweet- 
ened occasionally by the music of your fair friend Juliet or enlight- 
ened by the gambols of your little “sweetheart” Bob, desperately 
bothered between love and ennui. I always honored that magnani- 
mous little man for being capable in his boyish heart of entertaining 
such a full grown passion. And then Lady Marys levees to which 
you allude—what pleasure I had in contemplating those levees from 
my retired corner of Sleepy Hollow. To see her preside over her 
little circle of admirers with such a frank spirit so free from coquetry, 
apparently so unconscious of her own merits and attractions. 

But it was not in this sphere of her triumphs that Lady Mary 
appeared to most advantage in my eyes,—nor yet when figuring at 
balls and receptions, even though arrayed in that marvellous white 
dress of woven cob-web with rose coloured ribbons in which she 
once broke upon my sight like a wonder. Neither was it when she 
mingled in every day life, so bright, so cheerful so considerate of 
others, so little mindful of herself—there was something beyond all 
that. It was that unpretending but strict conscientiousness with 
which she adhered to a sober path of duty marked out for herself 
amid the bewildering mazes of gaiety and fashion. 

It was this sweet rectitude of mind which seemed to keep her 
unspotted by the world, drawing round her a robe of light and 
shedding a grace about her steps of which she was unconscious. I 
declare to you that the sound of her light step on the stairs going 
forth to her early devotions while I was yet lingering in my bed has 
sent a rebuke to my conscience at my own short comings—There 
are a daily beauty and purity in her life that read homilies to me—I 
hope I may profit by them. 

And now my dear Miss Mary if to the pure regard and perfect 
esteem thus inspired you add a little of that sentiment of devotion 
to the sex which may be permitted to linger about the heart of an 
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old bachelor of seventy, you have an idea of that friendship which 
it is a happiness for me to entertain for you—for it is by such friend- 
ships the heart is softened and purified and made better. I think I 
profited greatly in this respect by my intercourse with you and your 
aunt last winter. God bless you both for it. 

You give me reason to hope I shall one day recieve the likeness 
we talked about. You may judge from what I have said whether I 
shall not prize it—yet I forbore to recur to it in my former letter, 
lest it might be mistaken for a mere piece of antiquated gallantry. 
I shall value it from higher motives. 

Farewell my dear Miss Kennedy—I shall keep in mind your in- 
vitation to the mountains if ever I should revisit your uncle at Balti- 
more; in the meantime should you or your father come to the banks 
of the Hudson, Sunnyside will be happy to recieve you, and my 
nieces will take a delight in manifesting their gratitude for the kind 
attentions bestowed upon their uncle. 

With best remembrances to your father 

Yours ever very truly 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside May 27" 1853 


My dear Miss Kennedy 

I thauk you for your most welcome letter giving me such pleas- 
ant accounts of the happy life you have been leading with your 
“Richmond cousins” your “dearest friend” and a gallant knight to 
accompany you in “delightful rides” about your “beautiful valley.” 
Your letter is full of youth and springtime and bespeaks the sunshine 
of the heart, which makes everything bright and beautiful about you. 

You say I cannot imagine how lovely the country is now. Indeed 
I can—though I have not your young eyes and young feelings with 
which to regard it. I don’t know when I have been more conscious 
of the sweetness of the spring than this season. It has opened with 
uncommon freshness and is surrounding me with its delights. The 
grass is growing up to my very door,—the roses and honeysuckles 
are clambering about my windows, the acacias and liburnums [sic] 
are in full flower, singing birds have built in the ivy against the wall 
and I have concerts at daybreak almost equal to the serenades you 

* Apparently the Cooke family. See p. 58, n. 
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used to have at Washington. This is the very revel of our year. The 
last half of May and the first half of June forms one of the most 
perfect months in this latitude. Nature is in full dress, of brightest 
green. The young and tender leaf is as yet without a blemish. The 
air is fragrant and balmy, the temperature genial; everything is full 
of present enjoyment and sweet promise for the future. Such is the 
country in my neighborhood. I am aware that you live in a more 
genial climate, that spring is earlier with you than with us and 
vegetation more luxuriant. I have a romantic idea of your moun- 
tains and valleys, though my experience of them has not been fav- 
orable. I once scaled the Blue Ridge’® in quest of the picturesque but 
a storm gathered up just as I crossed it; the valleys were drenched 
with rain all the time I was in them, and I was entangled among 
streams so much swollen as [to] be unfordable. I saw enough how- 
ever to convince me how grand and beautiful the scenery must be 
in fine weather. 

Your invitation, therefore, to pay your part of the country a visit 
is a most tempting one and indeed your uncle John when I was in 
Washington talked something of our making an excursion together 
among the Virginia mountains of which he spoke in the highest 
terms for their beauty and salubrity. I fear however his indisposition 
has changed all his plans; and before he returns from Richmond the 
weather will be too warm for an excursion to the south. As soon as 
the summer heat commences my activity is at an end and then my 
greatest luxury is to sit in the shade and enjoy the southern breeze 
as it steals up the Hudson. I have some capital trees for the purpose 
just on the river bank and there I pass a great part of my time in 
summer weather. 

I feel very much concerned at the state of your uncles health. 
He overtasked himself at Washington; the toils of office and the 
constant excitement of society kept his intellect and spirits contin- 
ually on the stretch and I presume a collapse has been the conse- 
quence. He should now give himself a long spell of relaxation. 

I long to be with him. I have need of relaxation myself, for too 
much sedentary occupation has produced symptoms of late which 
oblige me to suspend literary occupation and may exile me for a 


time from my study. 
Irving made this journey into the Blue Ridge Mountains during the summer of 1833. 
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In sober sadness I believe it is high time I should throw by the 
pen altogether, but writing has become a kind of habitude with me; 
and unless I have some task in hand to occupy a great part of my 
time I am at a loss what to do. After being accustomed to literary 
research, mere desultory reading ceases to be an occupation. There 
is as much difference between them in point of interest as between 
taking an airing on horseback and galloping after the hounds. It 
is pretty hard for an old huntsman to give up the chase.” 

By the bye your mention of M* Washington Lewis’ and his trunk 
full of Washingtons letters and diarys has started some game which 
I should like to run down. I enclose a letter to M‘ Lewis making 
an inquiry on the subject. As I do not know his exact address I 
will thank you to add it to the superscription. 

Do you not occasionally consult the news papers for the where- 
abouts of the naval enterprises launched under your uncles auspices— 
Ringolds** especially? I shall never forget the gallant assemblage of 
naval officers that thronged your uncles rooms a day or two before 
we left Washington and how the kind heart of your aunt was near 
overflowing at her eyes on parting with them, and how you gave a 
parting smile to them from the window as they in a manner passed 
in review before you. How soon will those fine fellows be scattered 
to the ends of the earth—careering over every sea, on enterprises of 
difficulty and danger. I shall feel additional interest in watching 
the course of those enterprises from knowing something personally 
of the brave spirits engaged in them. 

It often strikes me how many scenes and characters and incidents 
of an especial kind were crowded into that little space of time which 
passed with us like a dream at Washington. Every thing that passes 
before ones eyes, in every day life, in a place like that, the seat of 
government of a great empire, is a portion of history, and those with 


“Irving did not relinquish serious literary endeavor until eight months before his 
death, at the age of seventy-six. 

* For an account of Irving’s visit to Audley, near Charlestown, Virginia, to inspect Mr. 
Lewis's collection of Washingtonia, see H. T. Tuckerman, The Life of John Pendleton 
Kennedy (New York, 1871), pp. 358-359. 

™ Cadwalader Ringgold (1802-1867), a naval officer, commanded a “surveying expedi- 
tion” to the China Sea during Kennedy’s brief service as Secretary of the Navy under 
President Fillmore, who was then completing the last year of his administration. See 
Tuckerman, op. cit., pp. 223, 234, 241. This passage is an interesting echo of Irving's 
life-long, sentimental interest, born of the War of 1812, in the American Navy. 
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whom we converse familiarly may be destined, perhaps, to figure 
conspicuously in its pages. 

Farewell my dear Miss Kennedy. Do not think it necessary to 
apologize to me should you leave my letters long unanswered. It is 
a pleasure with me to write to you, and a still greater pleasure to 
hear from you; but I know that letter writing is an irksome task to 
most people and I would not impose a task of any kind on your 
bright and happy spirit. So if days and weeks elapse without a line 
from “Lady Mary” I shall console myself with the idea that she is 
better employed, that she has another influx of cousins from Rich- 
mond, that she is rejoicing with the friends of her youth, or that she 
is taking ‘delightful rides’ through the ‘beautiful valley’ with some 
‘chosen knight’ to attend upon her. So wishing that all her ways 
may continue to be ways of pleasantness and all her paths be peace, 

I remain her sincerely attached friend 

Washington Irving 


My deer Miss Kennedy, Sunnyside June 10” 1853 

Your last letter has set me manuscript hunting. Mr Washington 
Lewis writes that he cannot let the Mss go out of his possession but 
if I will visit him at Audley they will be submitted to my inspection. 

As I am ordered to throw by my pen and abstain from head work 
of all kinds for a time I have determined to make the excursion to 
the mountains you suggest, before the intense heats of summer com- 
mence. I shall set off for Baltimore therefore on Monday next, and 
have written to your uncle John hoping he will accompany me to 
Cassilis, whence I presume I can ride over to M* Lewis’, and examine 
the manuscripts. 

I write in haste to be in time for the mail. With kind remem- 
brances to your father believe me my dear Miss Kennedy 

Yours ever very truly 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside July 19 1853 


My dear Miss Kennedy, 
On our way to Ellicotts Mills** your uncle John and myself made 
a pleasant halt at Harpers Ferry, taking a lunch, or rather an early 


% At Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, on the west bank of the Patapsco River, twelve miles 
west of Baltimore, was situated the estate of Edward Gray, Kennedy's father-in-law. 
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dinner, with your friends on the hill; whom we found very hos- 
pitable and agreeable, and who spoke of you as you deserve to be 
spoken of; which put me so much the more in good humor with 
them. 

The prospects from the hill merit all that you have said of them. 
That looking toward the Potomac where the mountains approach 
each other put me in mind of a view from West Point looking up 
the Hudson between the promontories of the Highlands. The view 
up the shining course of the Shenandoah is lovely—as is every thing 
connected with that beautiful river; which I trust your uncle John 
and I will prove when we come to write our joint romance about 
the lilly [szc] that flourishes on its borders. 

Having brought my “historical researches” to a close before leav- 
ing Cassilis I had intended to push homeward directly; but was 
brought to a stand at Ellicotts Mills, and prevailed on to stay there 
until Monday. There was no company there; but I did not feel the 
want of any. I drove out with your aunt to visit M' McTavish and 
his bride at the beautiful Hall built by my old friend the late M’ 
John McTavish’*—and afterwards to visit the Carroll manor house. 
McTavish and his bride were just in the first quarter of their honey- 
moon and in a place that might have been a paradise for a pair of 
lovers, yet the bride finds it rather lonely and talked of setting off 
soon for the watering places—with a hint of a tour in Europe— 
Domestic bliss is rather a travelling enjoyment nowadays. 

I had two or three more delightful rides on horseback with your 
uncle about the romantic scenery of the Patapsco. On Monday 
morning after an early breakfast your uncle and aunt drove in to 
Baltimore with me in the carriage and took leave of me at the sta- 
tion. I was swept away in a railroad car as in the car of an en- 
chanter—and—hey presto! found myself in the evening quietly 
seated in Castle Garden at New York listening to Sontag’® in an 


* “John McTavish was one of the early associates of Brevoort, Paulding, the Kembles 
and myself. He was a young Scot, originally of the North west Company of Canada; and 
was one of the handsomest and pleasantest young fellows of our intimacy; but of late years 
one of the dullest of respectable elderly gentlemen.” Irving to Sarah Storrow, Madrid, 
March 12, 1845 (Yale University). 

* Irving, since boyhood a devotee of the opera, first heard Henriette Sontag (Countess 
Rossi) in Prague, on Nov. 22, 1822. This singer came to America in 1852, and died 
in Mexico, in 1854. 
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Italian opera! Surely modern reality outstrips ancient illusion—and 
fairy tale is no longer a fable. 

And here I am once more at little Sunnyside seated at my study 
table, with trumpet creepers flaunting their flowers about the win- 
dows and humming birds humming almost in my ear; but my mind 
is still teeming with delightful recollections of scenes in Maryland 
and Virginia; noble mountains, spacious forests and romantic streams 
—above all the lovely valley of the Shenandoah—a region equal to 
the promised land of yore, and fortunately not occupied by the 
chosen people. I rejoice that I visited it during the time of harvest; 
when I saw it in all its glory—a veritable land of abundance. I shall 
never forget that fourth of July evening when we took tea in rural 
style on the front porch, with the noble Englishlooking landscape 
spread out before us and the harvest scene going on in the broad 
wheat field beyond the grove of oaks. And our visit to the field 
when your brotherinlaw** came forth from among the harvestmen 
to welcome us and little Lizzy’* threw her arms round his neck and 
patted his manly sunburnt cheek with her tiny hands. What a 
glorious sunset we had—and what a play of lightening among the 
clouds that lay piled along the horizon—and how charmingly the 
evening was closed by music, that sweetness of home—without 
which no home is complete. By the way I was glad that on the last 
evening of my sojourn I set your fathers flute’® going and awoke the 
host of delightful old familiar tunes that seemed to have been sleep- 
ing in it. 

A letter from your uncle John has just been handed to me telling 
me that he and his party will be in New York tomorrow. I shall go 
down to town to meet them; though I do not feel ready or inclined 
to go on to Saratoga*® immediately. In fact I would much rather be 
with them among the delightful home scenes in which I have seen 
them recently. 

Farewell—I hope when you find time and mood to write to me 
you will give me all the domestic news of Cassilis. Recollect I have 

™ Mr. Selden, husband of Annie Kennedy, Mary’s sister. 

* Younger daughter of Annie Kennedy Selden. 

*Irving’s one musical accomplishment. 


® Saratoga Springs was a haunt of Irving’s during his last years. Here flourished his 
intimacy with Donald Grant Mitchell. 
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been among you and been made, for a time, like one of the house- 
hold. I now know you all, and feel an interest in you all, and am more 
or less acquainted with all the neighborhood. They say a woman is 
never truly known until you see her in her own home. I have seen 
you there, and have only found more reason to esteem and value 
you. Give my kindest remembrances to your father mother and 
sisters. I am glad your sister Sarah returned home in time for me 
to become acquainted with her. I met your brother®* at Charlestown 
as we were on the way to the cars—he was just from Shepherds- 
town—but had no Shepherdess on his arm. I hope his Pastora is 
not cruel. Keep my dear little Lizzy in mind of me. How I should 
be delighted to have her little soft hands patting my cheek again— 
or to see her parading the piazza with drum and trumpet and your 
father playing the grand military air of bambanani. 
Ever my dear Miss Kennedy 
Yours with affectionate regard 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside Sept. 8 1853 
My dear Miss Kennedy, 

Indisposition has prevented me from replying earlier to your 
welcome letter of the 4" August, which I received about three weeks 
since on my return from Saratoga. 

I passed some days very pleasantly at the latter place. It is true 
I found the hot weather and the crowd of company rather oppres- 
sive, but I had the parlour of your uncle John’s cottage for a retreat. 
Old M* Gray had provided a piano there and we had some good 
amateur music almost daily. Louisa Andrews”? was prime performer 
for a time until a Miss Kelleran arrived, who had received letters in 
Paris from the best masters and played in superior [sic] and a rare 
precision and delicacy of touch. Poor little Louisa immediately 
went into eclipse, and could not be prevailed on to touch the piano 
after she had heard the other. Nothing however could have been 
more charming and lady-like than her behaviour on the occasion. 
She attended upon Miss K., turned the music for her, and manifested 


** Andrew E. Kennedy. 
* A friend of the Kennedys, mentioned repeatedly in the letters of Irving and Kennedy 


during these years. 
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sincere admiration of her talents and execution. All this was done 
in a quiet unofficious way. In a word she behaved so sweetly that 
I was more delighted with her than I should have been had she 
played like a S‘ Cecilia. She set off shortly afterward on a tour to 
Canada and the White Mountains with a party of which Miss Kell- 
eran was one. I trust they had frequent opportunities of practising 
together. 

The hot weather was as intolerable at Saratoga as I had found it 
at Berkeley Springs. So after passing about ten days there I set off 
on a tour with your uncle John who wished to visit the Fillmores at 
Buffalo. We went by the way of the Lakes and had a magnificent 
sail (if I may use the word) down Lake Champlain in a steamer toa 
Plattsburg, whence we made a night journey by rail road to Ogdens- 
burg. Here we passed part of a day, a very interesting one to me. 
Fifty years had elapsed since I had visited the place, in company 
with a party of gentlemen proprietors, with some ladies of their 
families. It was then a wilderness, and we were quartered in the 
remains of an old French fort at the confluence of the Oswegatchie 
and the S' Lawrence. It was all a scene of romance to me for I 
was then a mere stripling and everything was strange and full of 
poetry. The country was covered with forest; the Indians still in- 
habited some islands in the river and prowled about in their canoes. 
There were two young ladies of the party to sympathize in my 
romantic feelings and we passed some happy days there, exploring 
the forests or gliding in canoes on the rivers.** 

In my present visit I found with difficulty the site of the old 
French Fort, but all traces of it were gone. I looked round on the 
surrounding country and river. All was changed. A populous city 
occupied both sides of the Oswegatchie; great steamers plowed the S' 
Lawrence and the opposite Canada shore was studded with towns. 
and villages. I sat down on the river bank where we used, to em- 
bark in our canoes, and thought on the two lovely girls who used to 
navigate it with me and the joyous party who used to cheer us from 
the shore—all had passed away—all were dead!—I was the sale. sur- 
vivor of that happy party, and here I had returned after a lapse of 


*™ This experience Irving described in detail in his earliest journal (1803), The “two. 
oung ladies” were Eliza Ogden and Ann Hoffman, sister of Matilda. Hoffman, Irving's . 
young 
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fifty years to sit down and meditate on the mutability of all things 
and to wonder that I was still alive! 

From Ogdensburg we made a voyage up the S‘ Lawrence, 
through the Archipelago of the Thousand Islands, and across Lake 
Ontario to Lewistown [sic] on the Niagara river, where we took a 
carriage to the Falls. There we passed an insufferably hot day, and 
parted in the evening, your uncle to go to Buffalo to visit the Fill- 
mores—I to Cayuga Lake to visit one of my nieces; whence I went 
to Syracuse to visit M‘* Baldwin and then hastened homeward. All 
this tour was made during a spell of intensely hot weather that 
deranged my whole system. The consequence was that the day 
after my return home I was taken down with a violent fever and 
delirium, which confined me several days to my bed. Just as I had 
got rid of the fever and was beginning to recover, I had a delightful 
visit from your uncle and aunt and M‘ and Miss Gray** who passed 
the day at Sunnyside. Their visit acted for the time as a perfect 
restorative. I do not know when I enjoyed a day more thoroughly. 
I only wish you had been here to make the party complete. A day 
of excitement, however, was followed by two days of excessive 
languor. A recurrence of extremely hot weather conspired to keep 
me in a state of debility. It is only today that a cool breeze from 
the north has braced me up a little and enabled me to take pen once 
more in hand. 

I presume before this you have made your visit to Berkeley 
Springs. Since my experience of hot weather at Saratoga I acquit 
Berkeley Springs of all peculiar delinquency in that respect and am 
ready whenever I meet Judge Pendleton® to recant all I may have 
said in disparagement of a place of which he is in a manner the 
tutelar genius. I can easily concieve it must be a delightful gather- 
ing place for the people of Virginia and Maryland who are well 
acquainted with each other. 

I am grieved to hear that my dear little friend Miss Lizzie has 
bene ill, but trust the pure air of Capon has restored her to health 
and good spirits. I should like to see her transmitting to her doll the 
hereditary air of bambanini. 


™ Martha E. Gray, Mrs. Kennedy's sister. 
* Philip Pendleton, J. P. Kennedy's favorite uncle. See Swallow Barn... ed. J. B. 


Hubbell (New York [1929]), p. xix. 
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You do well to keep up your early morning rides. I think I can 
see you in your green riding dress cantering through the oak grove. 
I know the alertness of your spirit when any duty is to be performed; 
or any kind service to be rendered to others. I hope you will not 
flag when merely your own gratification or benefit is in question. 
According to your own account you are likely to have your brother 
Andrew at home soon. He I believe was your early companion in 
horsemanship, when you undertook to break colts while you were 
mere colts yourselves. His company will enspirit you to keep up 
your equestrian exercises. 

You speak of my promised visit to Cassilis in October. I bear it 
ever present in mind and am endeavoring to shape things so as to 
effect it. This fit of illness has put me back in my plans. I have 
this day commenced the building of a house for my gardener and 
shall hurry it forward, so that it may not stand in my way. I 
assure you there is nothing I look forward to with more delightful 
anticipations than another visit to the lovely valley of the Shenan- 
doah and the kind inmates of Cassilis. 

With kindest remembrances to your father and mother and all 
the two households great and small, believe me ever with affection- 


ate regard Yours very truly 


Washington Irving 


Sunnyside Dec. 17" 1853 


My dear Miss Kennedy, 

I received a letter above a month since from your father, jogging 
my memory about replying to a very kind offer of Revolution- 
ary documents made me by M* Boteler.*® I hope my answer to your 
father and the one enclosed for M" B. proved satisfactory. 

I could have wished your father, while he had pen in hand, could 
have given me a little of family gossip and the chronicles of Cassilis. 
It is really tantalizing, after having been for a time domesticated 
among you, and in the current of your every day concerns, to come 
away and hear nothing further about you. It is like getting inter- 
ested in the story of a work, and not being able to get the second 
volume. 


® Alexander Robinson Bofeler (1815-1892), Congressman, Confederate soldier, room- 
mate at Princeton University and intimate friend of Philip Pendleton Cooke. 
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I really long to know how all goes on in the household. Whether 
your sister Sarah is getting the better of that cruel neuralgia which 
tormented her. Whether you continue to be awakened by the sound 
of the steam whistle from all quarters as if you were at the junction 
of half a dozen railroads. Whether Andrew still thinks that beau- 
tiful young lady that did not come in to dinner, the most charming 
girl in the neighborhood and whether he and the Doctor®’ keep office 
together and practise ‘Love Law and Physic’ for the benefit of 
Charlestown and the country round. Whether Edmund?”® is likely to 
get an advantageous situation in Baltimore under the auspices of M* 
Gray; who I know entertains a very favorable opinion of him. 

I hope all things are going on as cheerily as usual at the Cane 
Farm;*° and that your sister may have health to enjoy her happy 
home. Remember me I beg of you most cordially to her and her 
worthy husband. I want, above all things, to hear something about 
darling little Lizzy and her dolls; and any new winning ways she 
may have learned, and whether she still gives that odd shake of the 
head and forbids her grandpa to sing ‘rock a by baby’. 

My mind is full of pleasant recollections of the home scenes I 
have witnessed and enjoyed among you all, and especially during 
my last visit, when I had become more familiar with the ways of 
the family, and when there was such a gathering of its various mem- 
bers at Cassilis. What an animated household it made. What life 
about the house; what pleasant excursions about the neighborhood. 
What a pity is it that families could not always remain young and 
united. That the cares and concerns of the world must scatter them 
asunder, just as they are fitted to be most happy together. But you 
have a great deal of frank, intimate cordial life in Virginia. I am 
delighted with every thing I have seen in your state; and as to the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, it has become a perfect ‘dream land’ to 
me. How much I am indebted to you for having drawn me thither. 

I presume you have read your uncle Pen’s book.*° It is very 
spirited, graphic and amusing and has been well received by the 


* Mary Kennedy married Dr. Henry Pendleton Cooke, son of John Rogers Cooke and 
brother of John Esten Cooke, the novelist. 

* Mary Kennedy’s brother. 

® The home of Annie Kennedy Selden, Mary Kennedy’s sister. 

™ The youngest of the four Kennedy brothers was Pendleton, usually called “Pent,” 
author of The Blackwater Chronicle, which appeared in the late fall of 1853. 
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public. I trust its success will prompt him to the further exercise 
of his pen; occupation of this kind could not fail to contribute 
greatly to his happiness. Your uncle John I understand is occupy- 
ing himself very much with rail roads. I wish he would put his 
mind on a better track and leave such every day concerns to every 
day people. 

Farewell my dear Miss Kennedy, give my kindest remembrances 
to every body about you, for I have an affectionate regard for you 
all. I hope your excellent mother may escape her rheumatism this 
winter and be able to go about with her usual alacrity doing good 
and taking care of everybody. 

Yours ever my dear Miss Kennedy 
very truly 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside Feb. 21° 1854 


My dear Miss Kennedy, 
Your letter of Jany 12" is lying beside me on my table and re- 
proaching me for the long time I have suffered to elapse without 


sending a reply. So pleasantly written a letter too—in the true vein 
—easy, natural and unambitious—giving me lively anecdotes of 
home; and those who abide there, and those who have “launched 
forth on the tide of the world’s caprice.” Happiness and good for- 
tune attend them! I shall be glad to hear that Sarah’s debut in gay 
life has been propitious. Richmond, as I recollect it in my young 
days, was a charming place full of cordiality, and though in the 
many years that have passed since, great alterations must have taken 
place, we will hope they are all for the better, and that the generous 
old Virginia spirit still remains in all its flavour and richness. I 
hope her gaiety has not been thwarted in any degree by that neu- 
ralgia which harrassed her at Cassilis last autumn. 

And so my brave little friend Edmund has an excellent situation 
at Baltimore and is “determined to make a man of himself.” I 
shall be much mistaken and much disappointed if he don’t succeed. 
He seemed to me to have the elements of a manly character, and 
everything I heard of his domestic conduct was in his favour. I 
feel additional good will to M‘ Gray for carrying his good intentions 
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toward Edmund into such prompt effect. But I was sure Edmund 
had a strong friend in the old gentleman. 

I trust before this your sister ‘Annie’ has regained her usual 
health, as you said the doctor pronounced her in a fair way of re- 
covery. Is there any thing in the locality of the Cane farm unfav- 
orable to her constitution? It seemed to me one of the most bland 
and healthful of situations. The landscape as it appeared on that 
golden afternoon when we dined there remains in my mind as a 
picture. 

My dear little Lizzie—“patting her doll that was crying for its 
head” —how delightfully you bring her before me; with her peculiar 
and winning ways. With what motherly concern and tenderness 
she used to run to her ‘crying baby’ and fondle and kiss it, when it 
was made to utter those spasmodic sounds as if in pain. She is a 
most loving and loveable little being. I never knew a more attach- 
ing child. 

I have recieved a letter from your aunt within a day of two by 
which I learn that the usual cheerfulness of their home has been 
checked this winter by the illness of M‘ Gray, who has been suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of asthma. I am in hopes however that the 
return of spring will have the same favorable effect upon him that 
it had last year. Your uncle John is about to set out on the southern 
tour with M* Fillmore that was to have taken place last spring, but 
was prevented by the melancholy death of M® Fillmore.** He inti- 
mates a wish that I would accompany them; but I have no inclina- 
tion to travel with political notorieties, to be smothered by the clouds 
of party dust whirled up by their chariot wheels, and beset by the 
speechmakers, and little great men, and bores of every community, 
who might consider M‘ Fillmore a candidate for another presi- 
dential term. 

I feel very sensibly the kind expressions in that part of your 
letter where you look back upon the year that is past and speak of 
the formation of our friendship as one of its most pleasing events. 
It belongs to the excellent considerateness of your nature to extend 
your regards beyond the gay circle of your youthful associates to one 
who is in the “sear the yellow leaf”** of existence; but for me to value 


*! Mrs. Abigail Powers Fillmore died on March 30, 1853. 
™ A characteristic misquotation. 
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your friendship is nothing more than for one among the gathering 
chills of winter to value anything that brings back a gleam of the 
verdure and sweetness of springtime. 

And now my dear Miss Kennedy, with many kind remembrances 
to your father and mother and all the households of both houses 
believe me ever 


Yours very truly Washington Irving 


Irving’s last two letters contain characteristic observations on life and 
his rather wistful acceptance of his mild romance. 


Cold Spring, Putnam County 


My dear Miss Kennedy May 30th 1854 


I recieved your last letter just as I was recovering from an attack 
of chills and fever, brought on I believe by that same unseasonable 
snow storm of which you complained and which suddenly threw us 
back from the middle of April into the depths of winter. In fact 
we have had three winters this year and have since been nearly torn 
to pieces by torrents and inundations. However, nature after strug- 
gling through them all has at length come out fresh and verdant 
and in all the beauty of the young and tender leaf. 

I am sorry to have such bad accounts of your domestic life during 
the past winter, the sickness that has visited some branches of the 
family and the comparative loneliness of Cassilis. I trust however 
that all this has now passed away and you are all well and cheerful 
again. I find by your letter that your brother Andrew has pitched 
his tent at Wheeling. I should think he would have more scope for 
the exertions of talent there than at Charlestown, and hope he will at 
least remain long enough to give the place a fair trial. He has to 
struggle against the attractions of a happy paternal home continually 
calling him back; but he must stay there until a home feeling grows 
up around him. 

I presume your Sister Sarah has returned before this from her 
campaign at Richmond and Washington—crowned with myrtle and 
roses, like a young warrior with her first laurels. Her sojourn at 
the capital with Miss Randall** must have been delightful to her. 
She could not have been under more charming auspices. 

* Probably the daughter of Josiah Randall, of Philadelphia. 
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I am happy to hear that my dear little Lizzie still bears me in 
mind, and that the doll continues to be a link of remembrance be- 
tween us. I can easily imagine how her illness must have increased 
her endearing claims upon the affections of you all. She is wonder- 
fully endowed with what the French call sympathetic qualities. 

I see your uncle John has at length got home from his long and 
triumphal tour with M‘ Fillmore. The reception they met with 
every where must have been extremely gratifying. I went down to 
New York to see M‘ Fillmore when I heard of his being in the city; 
but he had departed for home the same morning that I made my 
call. I have had no letter from Baltimore since your uncles return. 
I presume he requires some repose after such a long campaign of 
feasting and speech making. 

I am on a two days visit at the old bachelor nest of my friend M* 
Gouverneur Kemble** in the very heart of the highlands with mag- 
nificent scenery all round me; mountains clothed with forests to 
their very summits, and the noble Hudson moving along quietly and 
majestically at their feet. The day after tomorrow I return home. 

In the course of eight or ten days I shall again be called from 
home to be present at the wedding of a niece, or rather a grand 
niece. After a short wedding tour the young couple are to pay me 
a visit and pass part of their honeymoon at Sunnyside. All this will 
carry me well on towards the end of June, and make it too late for 
my intended visit to Virginia; as my experience of last year makes 
me cautious of travelling in summer weather, lest it bring on another 
attack of bilious fever. 

—By the bye—to recur to your sister Sarah. If she is still troubled 
by that neuralgia which tormented her so much during my visit to 
Cassilis, | would suggest that she should try galvanism as a remedy. 
I have a friend and connexion who has been very subject to it for 
years past and finds great relief from galvanism during the severest 
paroxysms of his malady. He has a small apparatus for the pur- 
pose, and I have witnessed the immediate relief which it imparted. 
I speak of it only as a palliative—I cannot infer from his case that it 
would be a permanent remedy, though it might be so where the 
malady had not become chronic as it has with him. 


* (1786-1875), Irving's friend since the youthful days of Salmagundi. 
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Farewell my dear Miss Kennedy. Present my affectionate re- 
membrances to all the inmates at Cassilis and the Cane farm. And 
believe me with the most perfect esteem and regard 

Your friend 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside Sept. 1° 1854 
My dear Miss Kennedy, 

I have just recieved your most interesting and affecting letter of 
Aug 18" which has filled both my heart and my eyes. I wrote to 
you some short time since on recieving from your father a news- 
paper containing a notice of your sisters*® death; but it was not until 
I recieved a letter from your aunt (Mrs J P Kennedy) that I knew 
the touching circumstance attending her death; that it was shortly 
after having given birth to a son. 

I can easily concieve the deep affliction you must all experience in 
the loss of so pure, loving and happy a member of the domestic 
circle; but, with you, affliction must be soothed and sanctified by a 
recollection of the sweet intercourse which you say took place be- 
tween you for several weeks previous to her illness, during which 
she expressed the firmest conviction that she had not long to live. It 
has been beautifully said that the love of sisters for each other is like 
the love of angels;—but how truely so when one is about to put on 
her angelic nature. In that intercourse she left her robe of light 
with you as the way ascending to immortality. 

I regret that you have not the care of dear little Lizzie as I know 
her to be your darling and I feel a peculiar interest in her; but I 
have no doubt a mothers judgement in the matter was for the best, 
and that it was more important that Mary,** who is of an age when 
the character is taking its bias, should be under your guardian eye. 
She, of course, being older was not such a pet with me as Lizzie; 
but she appeared to be a child of a fine, frank nature, and coming 
from such stock on both sides, she cannot but be good. 

And now, as to yourself, my dear Miss Kennedy. It is with the 
sincerest pleasure that I hear of the intended change in your con- 

® Annie Kennedy Selden. Irving’s letter of condolence, to which he refers, dated 


Sunnyside, July 30, 1854, may be read in “The Kennedy Papers” (op. cit.). 
Elder daughter of Mrs. Selden. 
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dition. I had some vague idea that such might be the result of the 
intimacy I saw growing up between the Doctor and yourself during 
my last visit. In fact I could not concieve how a young gentleman 
of his apparent decernment and susceptibility could have such a daily 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with your merit, without loving 
you. I trust my dear Miss Kennedy it will be a happy union. I 
was much pleased with all that I saw of the Doctor.** You have the 
advantage of knowing each other well and of having those numerous 
and mutual sympathies which result from growing up together in 
the same domestic and social circle. Tell the Doctor that he has 
drawn a prize and that I wish him joy of it.** 
Give my affectionate remembrances to your father and mother, 
your sister and M* Selden who has my sincere condolences. 
With love to my dear little Lizzie 
Your affectionate friend 
Washington Irving 


Sunnyside Oct 9” 1856 


My dear M** Cooke 

I was rejoiced once more to see your hand writing, and to recieve 
from you a letter written in such a cheerful, happy vein. I had re- 
cieved from your Aunt Kennedy good accounts of you and your 
domestic establishment and of that “blessed baby” of which you and 
your husband, according to your own accounts, are so proud.*® I 
thought from what I saw of your husband when at Cassilis that you 
had made a good choice, and I am delighted to find it proves so, 
and that I shall have no occasion to come with that big stick to 
enforce domestic harmony. 

I have for a long time intended to write to you, but since I saw 
you last I have been so engrossed by my literary labors in preparing 
volume after volume for the press that I have had to give up all 

* “Our friend Mary—the younger—is to be married in February to young Cook, a 
nascent Esculapius in the village, whom you saw—a good worthy fellow, everybody says, 
and much beloved by the family.” Kennedy to Irving, Ellicott’s Mills, Sept. 19, 1354 
(Peabody Institute, Baltimore). 

* “And that dear little girl Louisa Andrews, who is so soon, like Mary Kennedy, to ‘sett!e 
down into a staid married woman,—what a pity it is these charming girls should not 
always remain young and beaming and single—so at least says an old bachelor admirer.” 


Irving to Kennedy, Feb. 1, 1855, “The Kennedy Papers” (op. cit.). 
® This child was, presumably, Henry Pendleton Cooke, Jr. 
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additional exercise of the pen and my correspondence is entirely be- 
hind hand. The same engrossing task will prevent my accepting 
your kind invitation to come on with your Uncle and Aunt Kennedy 
and pay you a visit this autumn. I am hard at work endeavoring to 
get the fourth volume of my life of Washington ready for the press.*° 
Until that is launched, which will not be, I fear, until some time in 
the winter, I cannot give myself holyday. In the coming year I 
hope to be more at liberty and then there is no place I shall be more 
delighted to revisit than the Valley of the Shenandoah. 

I am happy to find that the “blessed baby” has not supplanted 
my dear little Lizzy Gray [Selden]; but I might have been sure that 
you had room enough in your heart for both. I hope little Lizzy 
has not quite forgotten me. 

Give my kind regards to your husband, since he proves such a 
good one, remember me affectionately to the household at Cassilis, 
and believe me, my dear Mrs Cooke, 

Affectionately your friend 
Washington Irving 


“ The fourth of Irving's five-volume biography of Washington appeared in May, 1857. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A NEW POE LETTER 


LEWIS CHASE 
Washington, D. C. 


The concluding paragraph of a letter dated Washington, August 3, 
1841, is as follows: 


Poe, I have a song that has been set to a very pretty tune, by a gentle- 
man here. I would like to have it published, and will give it to any 
music publisher who would undertake it. Can you manage it for me? 
My song of “Absence” sold remarkably well, and I think this would sell 
as well. Will you make some inquiry in regard to the publishing it for 
me and oblige your friend— 

F. W. Thomas.’ 

Poe’s answer now first published: 

Philadelphia - Oct. 27 -41. 
My Dear Thomas, 

I received your last some days ago, and have delayed answering 
it, in hope that I might say your song was out, and that I might 
give you my opinion and Virginia’s about its merits. As soon as I 
received the MS. I took it forthwith to Willig, who promised me 
that it should be ready in a week. I called three or four times, and 
still the answer was - “in a day or two”. Yesterday I called again; 
when he positively assured me that it would be out on Monday. 
As soon as it is done, he will forward some copies (he did not say 
how many) to your address at Washington. Virginia is very 
anxious to see it, as your “Tis said that absence” &c is a great favor- 
ite with her. 

I have not your last letter at hand, and cannot therefore reply to 
it point by point. You said something about Judge Upshur’s book - 
or rather about “The Partisan Leader”;” for he did not write it - 


* Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Virginia edition, XVII, 103. 

?“The Partisan Leader was .. . published . . . in Washington in. . . 1836. . . . The 
question of the identity of the . . . author was . . . roundly debated. It was most frequently 
ascribed to Judge Abel P. Upshur. . . . Though Tucker’s authorship was soon common 
knowledge, still, as late as 1842-43 ... J. M. Botts .. . insinuated that he [Upshur] had 
written [it]. At this time, Robert L. Montague . . . heard Tucker admit to his law class 
that he had written the novel.” (The Partisan Leader, by Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, edited 
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neither Judge Tucker, I think. It seems to me that it was written 
by someone in Petersburg - but I am not sure. I am not personally 
acquainted with Judge Upshur; but I have a profound respect for 
his talents. He is not only the most graceful speaker I ever heard, 
but one of the most graceful & luminous writers. His head is a 
model for statuary - Speaking of heads - my own has been examined 
by several phrenologists*—all of whom spoke of me in a species of 
extravaganza which I should be ashamed to repeat. 

In our autograph article for November your name was crowded 
out on account of the length of the comment upon it. It heads the 
list in the December no; which is already finished. 

Griswold’s book will be issued in January.* 

I am glad to hear of Dows’ [sic] success. I wonder he never 
sends me an “Index”. 

Our Mag: is progressing at the most astounding rate. When 
Burton was bought out - you know when that was - the joint list of 
both Mags. was 5000. In January we print 25000. Such a thing was 
never heard of before. Ah, if we could only get up the “Penn”! I 
have made a definite engagement with Graham for 1842 - but noth- 
ing to interfere with my own scheme, should I be able by any good 
luck, to go into it. Graham holds out a hope of his joining me in 
July. Is there no one among your friends at Washington - no one 
having both brains & funds who would engage in such an enter- 
prise? Perhaps not. I comfort myself, however, with the assur- 
ance that the [time] must come when I shall have a journal under 
my own control. Till then - patience. 

Do write me soon, and say something of your own hopes and 
views. What are you about in the scribbling way? 

Sincerely your friend 
Edgar A. Poe 
Have you read Simm’s [sic] new book ?® 


with an introduction, by Carl Bridenbaugh, Americana Deserta Series, New York, 1933. In- 
troduction, p. xxvii.) 

*See in this connection Edward Hungerford’s excellent article, “Poe and Phrenology,” 
American Literature, 1V, 209-231 (Nov., 1930). 

“Rufus W. Griswold, Gems from American Female Poets, with brief biographical no- 
tices, Philadelphia, H. Hooker, 1842. The preface (To the Reader) is dated Philadelphia, 
Dec. 1, 1841. 

° Confession; or, The Blind Heart. A domestic story. By the author of “The Kins- 
men.” Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 
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An account of this letter, a word on Thomas and his song, and on 
Dow’s paper, The Index, follow. 

It may be inferred that Thomas parted with the letter, and possibly 
without an intermediary, the year before his death, which is said to have 
taken place in Washington, September 30, 1866. Not long before, he had 
been editor of The South Carolinian, Columbia, S.C. About this time he 
may have met Thomas Smythe™ of Charleston. Smythe was a bachelor 
clergyman of some means, who traveled in Europe, and was said to have 
had a rather extensive literary acquaintance, both at home and abroad. 
His house was looted in the war, and he died before 1870. 

From this point the story of the letter is above conjecture. Smythe’s 
battered desk containing it and a few miscellaneous autographs went to 
his cousin, William Ellison Boggs (Chancellor of the University of Geor- 
gia, 1888-1899), who stowed the things away and gave them, in 1894, to 
his son, Thomas R. Boggs. Dr. Boggs has graciously permitted me to 
publish the letter, presenting me with a copy and facts of its history. 

There were George Willig of Philadelphia and George Willig, Jr., of 
Baltimore. Both published the song in question—“Oh! Blame her not”— 
but with different music. 

In the American Antiquarian Society there is a copy of “Oh! Blame 
her not,” etc. Poetry by F. W. Thomas. Music composed, arranged, and 
respectfully dedicated to Miss Louise Cromwell by E. Thomas of Cin- 
cinnati, publisned by George Willig, Jr., Baltimore. Entered according 
to act of Congress in the year 1840. This is obviously not the item re- 
ferred to. But in the Library of Congress is another: Deposited, Novem- 
ber 2, 1841, by George Willig, as proprietor, Oh! Blame her not. Ballad. 
Written by F. W. Thomas, Esq. Music by Henry M. T. Powell. Price 
50 cents. Philadelphia, George Willig, 171 Chestnut St. 

It would appear that the Baltimore edition had not sold well, and that 
Thomas, recently from the West, hoped that the song would go better 
with a new very pretty tune by a Washington gentleman. This in spite 
of the fact that Edward Thomas (apparently no relative) had composed 
music for several of his songs, one of which at least “’Tis said that ab- 
sence conquors love,”* had been eminently successful. 

Thomas,’ Poe, and Dow were, in a sense, three of a kind—in con- 


** Author of The Duty of Interesting Children in the Missionary Cause (Charleston, 
S. C., 1846, 30 pp.). 

° This poem is said to have been contributed to the Cincinnati American, July, 1831. 
In 1833, with words by F. W. Thomas and music by E. Thomas, it was entered according 
to act of Congress. Published and sold by George Willig, Jr., Baltimore. 

7 Although the place of Thomas's birth has been erroneously ascribed to Charleston and 
to Baltimore, he said that it was Providence. (Incidentally, Thomas Street, in that city, 
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genial spirits—and we may share Poe’s surprise that Dow did not send 
him his paper, particularly since throughout its short life, it reiterated its 
editor’s great admiration for, and intimate friendship with, Poe. For he 
writes that “Graham’s main editor, Edgar A. Poe, a Richmond boy by 
adoption, is the severest critic, the best writer, and the most unassuming 
little fellow in the United States.”® 

Dow convincingly shows his familiarity with Poe’s work, and even an 
ability to quote word by word to an extent that must have made him in 
1841 almost unique among readers of Poe’s prose. “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue” had appeared in Graham’s in April, and in November it is 
still so fresh in Dow’s memory that he says in effect that its author is like 
M. Dupin.® 


ANOTHER RUFUS W. GRISWOLD AS A CRITIC OF POE 
JOY BAYLESS 


Columbia University 


LTHOUGH it is generally known that Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold was Poe’s first editor and severe biographer, it has not 
been noted that another Griswold, a Rufus White Griswold, also 


had something to do with Poe’s literary career. Poe made the state- 
ment that Griswold published “The Raven” with editorial com- 
ments in The Hartford Weekly Gazette. It has naturally been 
supposed that the Griswold whom he mentioned was Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold. It is now possible to show, however, that the paper re- 
ferred to by Poe was The New England Weekly Gazette, published 
at Hartford, Connecticut, and that the editor, who printed “The 


was named in honor of his father.) He seems to have been really ignorant of the date. 
In the letter quoted above he wrote to Poe, “I was born in, I think, the fall of 1888.” Six 
weeks later, Sept. 23, he wrote to Griswold, “I was born on October 25, 1810. [And the 
1810 might easily be mistaken for 1811 in the manuscript in the Griswold Collection.] I 
think it was October, but the family Bible is in the far west.” The needed proof is at 
hand. The Ebenezer Smith Thomas family Bible (Charles Town, Mass., 1803) is now in 
the library of the American Antiquarian Society, and he himself noted that his son, Fred- 
erick William, was born in Providence on Oct. 25, 1806. 

® The Index, Alexandria, D. C. (ed. J. E. Dow), I, 3 (Sept. 25, 1841). 

°“Mr. Poe, the talented critic of the Magazine, gives us a new chapter of wonders. He 
has gathered together a goodly list of autographs of authors, male and female, and served 
them up with vinegar and sweet sauce to be rolled upon the tongue of memory for no 
inconsiderable portion of time. Mr. Poe is a wonderful man. He can read the hiero- 
glyphics of the Pharoahs, tell you what you are thinking about [like M. Dupin] while he 
walks beside you, and criticise you into shape without giving offense” (The Index, I, 3, 
Nov. 2, 1841). 
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Raven” with editorial comments, probably not favorable, was Rufus 
White Griswold. 

Concerning the Griswold review, Poe wrote to Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, November 26, 1848: “As one of the signs of the times I 
notice that Griswold has lately copied my Raven in his Hartford 
Weekly Gazette. ! enclose his editorial comments so that you have 
quite a budget of enclosures.”’ In an undated letter to an unknown 
person Poe referred to this same review as “the blundering criticism 
of ‘the Hartford Review Man.’ ”” 

Professor Killis Campbell, giving as references these two state- 
ments of Poe, mentions in his article “The Poe-Griswold Con- 
troversy” this unlocated review as one of the derogatory comments 
concerning Poe by Rufus Wilmot Griswold, the man who became 
Poe’s literary editor.* 

The first clue I have found to the fact that there were two Rufus 
W. Griswolds is in a letter from Epes Sargent to Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold, in which he says: “I put the Rev. in my address, because 
there is another of your name.”* 

Further evidence that there were two Rufus W. Griswolds is to 


be found in the files of the Department of Vital Records of the 
State of Connecticut, which show that Rufus W. Griswold of New 
Britain married Esther Hammond of Vernon, on December 24, 


1851." Rufus Wilmot Griswold in December, 1851, did not marry 


Esther Hammond; he was living in separation from his second wife, 
whom he had married in 1845. In December, 1852, he married Miss 
Harriet McCrillis, of Bangor, Maine. 

Another point of evidence is found in Geer’s Hartford City 
Directory for 1848, which lists R. W. Griswold, editor of the Gazette, 
as boarding at 254 Main Street, and The New England Gazette 
office as being at 11 Central Row. The same directory for 1874-1875 
lists all newspapers published at Hartford prior to 1874, and states 


? Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, ed. J. A. Harrison 
(New York, 1909), p. 43. 

*J. H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions (London, 1886), p. 222. 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXXIV, 441 (Sept., 1919). 

“Epes Sargent to Rufus Wilmot Griswold, April 17, 1852. The MS. is in the library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* This information was sent by Mr. George S. Godard, State Librarian, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, Connecticut, in a letter dated April 6, 1931. 
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that “The New England Weekly Gazette was a weekly paper pub- 
lished here in 1849, by Rufus W. Griswold.” The Hartford Weekly 
Gazette is not listed.° From numerous letters and printed sources it 
can be shown that Rufus Wilmot Griswold did not live in Hartford 
in 1848 and 1849; at that time he was living in New York City. 

Further evidence that the editor of The New England Weekly 
Gazette was not Rufus Wilmot Griswold is found in a biographical 
sketch of Rufus White Griswold, M.D., in The Commemorative 
Biographical Record of Hartford County, Connecticut." This sketch 
contains the information that Rufus White Griswold married Esther 
Hammond of Vernon, December 24, 1851, and furnishes these addi- 
tional data: 


In March, 1848, he embarked in journalism on his own account, start- 
ing a newspaper known as the New England Gazette, having his office 
in the east wing of the old Universalist church at Hartford. The venture 
was successful so far as the circulation of the paper was concerned, but 
financially it did not prove profitable, for the reason that his business 
was conducted on the credit system. In consequence, he discontinued 
the publication after two years... .8 


An attempt to locate The New England Weekly Gazette has 
brought to light three copies of the paper, which are in the possession 
of Mr. Martin Welles, of Hartford, Connecticut. None of these 
three extant numbers, all of which are of date prior to that of Poe’s 
letter of November 26, 1848, to Mrs. Whitman, contains a review of 
“The Raven.” But an editorial in the number dated September 23, 
1848, quotes from an editorial in The Southern Literary Gazette, in 
which the editor of The New England Weekly Gazette is called the 
Reverend Rufus W. Griswold. The editor of the Hartford paper 
disclaims the title of Reverend, and states that his middle name is 
White, not Wilmot. 

Although the “blundering criticism of the ‘Hartford Review 
Man’,” referred to by Poe, has not yet been located, it is certain that 
the writer of the unfavorable comments was not the Reverend Rufus 

* Information sent by Mr. Godard, Aug. 27, 1932. 

* (Chicago, 1901), p. 769. 

® This sketch also states that Rufus White Griswold, in April, 1851, went to New York 


City and began the study of medicine, receiving his M.D. degree from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in March, 1854 (p. 769). 
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Wilmot Griswold of New York City, but Rufus White Griswold 
of Hartford, Connecticut.® 


POE’S KNOWLEDGE OF LATIN 


EMMA KATHERINE NORMAN 
The University of Texas 


T appears that Poe began the study of Latin while attending the 

school of John Bransby at Stoke Newington. In what year he 
took up the study of Latin we do not know, but it was probably in 
1817; for a letter found among the papers of Ellis and Allan for their 
five years in London—1815 to 1820—reveals the fact that Poe was 
reading Latin at the age of nine years. “Edgar is a fine boy and 
reads Latin pretty sharply,” wrote John Allan to his partner in Rich- 
mond on June 22, 1818. Dr. Bransby, the head of the school, is 
said to have been an extraordinary man and an excellent Latin 
scholar, and it was probably under his tutelage that Poe first became 
imbued with a love for the classics and classical lore which formed 
so large a part of his general information. 

On his return to America in 1820, Poe continued his studies at 
the English and Classical School in Richmond, under the guidance 
first of Joseph Clarke and later of William Burke. At Clarke’s 
school he studied, as we know from one of Clarke’s bills that has 
come down to us, Cicero’s De Officts.? That he studied Horace 
appears from the testimony of Colonel John T. L. Preston, who 
says: 


He was very fond of the Odes of Horace, and repeated them so often in 
my hearing that I learned by sound the words of many, before I under- 
stood their meaning. In the lilting rhythm of the Sapphics and Iambics, 


° Whether or not Poe himself confused the identity of the two Griswold editors is 
problematical. From 1841 until his death in Oct., 1849, Poe had, on the whole, sufficiently 
close and frequent literary contact with Rufus Wilmot Griswold to keep him informed as 
to the editorial activities of his future biographer. However, for the year 1848, when Poe 
made the remark concerning The Hartford Weekly Gazette, there is no recorded cor- 
respondence between the two men. In 1849 there was correspondence between them, but no 
reference to the Hartford paper and its editor. A careful examination of material on Poe 
fails to reveal any references to this matter, not based upon the two statements made by 
Poe, quoted above. 

* Killis Campbell, “Unpublished Documents Relating to Poe’s Early Years,” The Sewanee 
Review, XXI, 212-221 (April, 1912). 

* Ibid., p. 217. 
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his ear, as yet untutored in more complicated harmonies, took special 
delight.* 


At the University of Virginia, which Poe entered with the beginning 
of its second session in February, 1826, he was registered in two 
schools, the Schools of Ancient and Modern Languages. Here he 
studied—if we may accept a schedule of subjects advertised by the 
University for the year 1829 as applying also to the year 1826— 
Horace, Cicero’s Epistles, Virgil’s Georgics, the Annals of Tacitus, 
and something of Plautus, of Terence, and of Juvenal.* That his 
work was highly satisfactory in the subject is witnessed by the fact 
that his name appeared in the list of students who had obtained 
distinction on the final examination in Latin. 

After leaving the University of Virginia in December, 1826, Poe 
studied for six months or more at West Point, but whether or not 
he continued his study of Latin does not appear. It is probable that 
the greater part of his training in Latin was obtained at the Classical 
School in Richmond and at the University of Virginia. 

Our only means of knowing how thorough and how accurate 
Poe’s knowledge of Latin was is afforded by his writings, and I 
shall give below the evidence as I have gleaned it from his collected 
writings. 

I find that Poe quotes from no less than twenty-three Latin 
writers. He refers to four others. He reviewed at one time or an- 
other texts of the works of Sallust and Ovid, and several of his 
criticisms show his acquaintance with Latin grammars. 

The authors that he quotes most frequently are Virgil (quoted 
twenty-three times), Horace (quoted seventeen times), Ovid (quoted 
ten times), Cicero (quoted six times and alluded to seven times). 
Seneca and Quintilian are each quoted twice; and Seneca is alluded 
to six times. Among other writers quoted at least twice are Lucan 
(quoted twice and once erroneously cited as the author of a phrase 
from Lucian), Juvenal (quoted five times), Tertullian (quoted 
three times and referred to twice). Catullus is referred to twice and 
is twice cited as the author of a phrase from Plutarch. Thirteen 

* John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe (London, 1886), p. 18. 


“Killis Campbell, “‘Poe’s Reading,” The University of Texas Studies in English, No. 5, 
p. 191. 
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authors are quoted only once. These are Pliny, Lucretius, Sallust, 
Sulpicius, Terence, Servius, Claudian, Silius Italicus, Macrobius, 
Flavius Vospicius, Aquavia, Petronius Arbiter, and St. Augustine. 
Poe also alludes to Aulus Gellius, Livy, Plautus, and Caesar. 

His quotations from Virgil that I have come across are these: 


Discite justitiam, moniti, et temnere Divos. Aeneid, VI, 620; Poe’s 
Works, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), XVI, 6.° 

E pluribus unum. Moretum, 104; Poe's Works, XVI, 71.° 

Et quocunque Deus circum caput egit honestum. Georgics, II, 392; 
Poe’s Works, XIV, 48, and XVI, 47. 

Ex uno disce omnia. Aeneid, Il, 65-66; Poe’s Works, XIV, 217." 

Facilis descensus Averno. Aeneid, VI, 126; Poe’s Works, VI, 51, and 
VIII, 162.8 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Georgics, II, 490; Poe's 
Works, XI, 233.° 

Haec finis Priami fatorum. Aeneid, II, 554; Poe's Works, XIV, 43.1° 

Horresco referens. Aeneid, II, 204; Poe’s Works, XI, 223. 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. Claudius Donatus, Life 
of Virgil; Poe’s Works, X, 109." 

Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus. Aeneid, III, 390; Poe’s Works, 
XIV, 259. 

Media nimborum in nocte. Georgics, I, 328; Poe’s Works, XIV, 58. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Aeneid, 
III, 658; Poe’s Works, VI, 52, and VI, 63.1? 


* Poe differs from the original here in the use of dicite instead of discite. Though Poe 
was well acquainted with Virgil, it is apparent that he took this line from Voltaire, for 
he says, 

“One of the most deliberate tricks of Voltaire is when he renders by 

‘Soyez justes, mortels, et ne craignez qu’un Dieu,’ 
the words of Phlegas, who cries out in Hell, 
‘Dicite justitiam, moniti, et non temnere Divos.’ 

* Though this phrase was in common use in Poe's time, as it is today, I have listed it 
here because ‘it is found in one of the early works attributed to Virgil. 

7 This line occurs in Virgil as “crimine ab uno /disce omnia.” 

®In both instances Poe uses Averni instead of Averno as found in Virgil. 

* Poe attributes this line to Lucretius; but the author is Virgil, who is here speaking of 
Lucretius. 

In quoting this passage Poe was interested in the gender of finis, and failed to notice 
his ungrammatical rendering of the line. He gives it thus: “Haec finis a Priami factorum.” 

™ Poe gives his source for this quotation as Claudius Donatus’s Life of Virgil found in 
the Delphin edition of the life of Virgil (1830), p. 17. The Delphin edition was the best 
comprehensive set of classics available at that time. 

% The phrase “monstrum horrendum,” as Poe used it in VI, 52, is also found in the 
Aeneid, IV, 180; however, I believe that Poe had the former passage in mind. 
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Nox ruit et fuscis tellurem amplectitur alis. Aeneid, VIII, 369; Poe's 
Works, XI, 233. 

Quae finis standi? Aeneid, V, 384; Poe’s Works, XIV, 43. 

Qualis sopor fessis. Eclogues, V, 46; Poe’s Works, XVI, 167.8 

Quorum pars magna fuit. Aeneid, II, 6; Poe’s Works, Ill, 264.14 

Tantaene animis? Aeneid, I, 11; Poe’s Works, VII, xl. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Aeneid, Il, 49; Poe’s Works, XIll, 6. 

Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. Eclogues, I, 1; Poe’s 
Works, XI, 82, and XI, 233. 


His quotations from Horace are as follows: 


Credat Judeas. Sermones, I, 5, 100; Poe’s Works, VIII, 203, and IX, 
117. 
Da si grave non est, 
Quae prima iratum ventrem placaverit esca. 
Sermones, Il, 8, 4-5; Poe’s Works, XIV, 171.'° 
Integer vitae, scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri iaculis neque arcu 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra. 
Odes, I, 22, 1-5; Poe’s Works, XIV, 260. 
Invita Minerva. Ars Poetica, I, 385; Poe’s Works, XII, 215, and XVI, 
178. 
Maecenas, atavis edite regibus, 
O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Colegisse iuvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 
Odes, I, 1, 1-7; Poe’s Works, XIV, 254. 
Nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. 
Ars Poetica, 191; Poe’s Works, XIII, 68.*° 
Nil admirari. Epistolae, 1, 6, 1; Poe’s Works, Il, 142; VI, 61, and 
XII, 64. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. Ars Poetica, 343; Poe's 
Works, XI, 87. 
® The line occurs in Virgil as “Quale sopor fessis in gramine.” 
“In this quotation Poe has changed the verb from the first to the third person to suit 
the context. 
* Here Poe has used isca instead of esca. This error may have been typographical, 


for there is no such Latin word as isca. 
* Poe gives only the first few words of this quotation: “Nec deus intersit, etc.” 
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Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus. Ars Poetica, 138; Poe's 
Works, XIII, 203, and XIV, 259.17 

Rara avis. Sermones, Il, 2, 26; Poe’s Works, VIII, 104.18 

Sesquipedalia verba. Ars Poetica, 97; Poe’s Works, IX, 159. 

Ut canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto. Sermones, Il, 5, 83; 
Poe’s Works, V, 212. 


The quotations from Ovid that I have identified are these: 


Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 
Amores, I, 15, 23-24; Poe’s Works, XIV, 70, and XVI, 77. 
Fas est, ab hoste doceri. Metamorphoses, IV, 428; Poe’s Works, VIII, 
25. 
Ingenuos didicisse fideliter libros 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 
Epistolae ex Ponto, Il, 9, 47; Poe’s Works, XVI, 36.'® 
In medio tutissimus ibis, Metamorphoses, Il, 136; Poe’s Works, XI, 
107, and XV, gz2.?° 
In nove fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora Di coeptis nam vos mutastis et illas. 
Metamorphoses, |, 1-2; Poe’s Works, XI, 233. 
Perdidit antiquum litera prima sonum. Fasti, V, 536; Poe’s Works, 
IV, 
Probo meliora, deteriora sequor. Metamorphoses, VII, 20; Poe’s 
Works, X, 167, and XIV, ror.?* 


Most of Poe’s quotations from the Latin authors are accurate; 
but I have come across a number of inaccuracies, some of them the 
fault, it may be, of the printer. The familiar quotation from Virgil, 


Poe quotes this line twice, both times using the present nascitur instead of the future 
nascetur. 

#8 Poe also uses the phrase “rara avis in terra,” which is found in Juvenal’s Satires. 

* Poe has changed several of the words here, apparently to fit his meaning. The line 
appears in Ovid thus: 

“Adde, quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse fervos.” 
The changes of artes to libros necessitates the change of ingenuas to ingenuos, but the 
change of fervos to feros seems to be a slip. 

Ovid has “medio tutissimus ibis.” In quoting this line both times, Poe has either 
consciously or unconsciously used the normal prose construction of in with the ablative 
medio. 

™ The quotation is found in Ovid as 

“Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 
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“Facilis descensus Averno,” Poe quotes as “Facilis descensus Averni.” 
Though the use of the genitive here is not as good Latin as the 
dative Averno, still it is not ungrammatical, and Poe has quoted the 
passage as it was and is generally quoted. Poe quotes the following 
line from Horace twice, using the present nascitur instead of the 
future mascetur: “Parturiunt montes; nascetur ridiculus mus.” 
Occasionally he attributes a quotation to the wrong author; for in- 
stance, Apuleius is cited twice as the author of the phrase “ventum 
textilem”; this phrase, however, is not found in the works of 
Apuleius, but in the Satires of Petronius Arbiter. Lucan is er- 
roneously mentioned as the author of the phrase “anemonae ver- 
borum”; here Poe has confused the Roman writer Lucan with the 
Greek Lucian, who spoke of flowers of speech (with a suggestion 
of emptiness) as aveyéiva Adyov.** Poe used the phrase in “How to 
Write a Blackwood Article”: “. . . you can tell him from Lucan 
(here it is) that speeches are mere anemonae verborum, anemone 
words. The anemone, with great brilliancy, has no smell.” Once 
Poe correctly attributes the phrase “insomnia Jovis” to Silius Ital- 
icus; but in using the phrase another time he speaks of it as the 
words of Longinus. Catullus is referred to twice as the author of 
the phrase “Vox et praeterea nihil,” but this should be attributed to 
Plutarch’s Laconic Apothegms. Some of Poe’s errors, however, are 
doubtless due to the fact that he often quoted from memory, a cir- 
cumstance that is obviously in his favor. 

What inferences may be drawn from these particulars I am un- 
certain. We may infer, I think, that Poe, although he had obtained 
no such thorough acquaintance with Latin as we should expect of a 
scholar, nevertheless acquired in his several years’ study of the sub- 
ject a good working knowledge for his purpose as critic and 
reviewer. 


* Lucian, Lexiphones, 23. 
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POE IN CHARLESTON, S. C.* 


WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 
Duke University 


ERVEY Allen states that Edgar A. Perry, alias Henry Le 

Rennét, alias Edgar Allan Poe, Company Clerk, Battery “H,” 
First United States Artillery, was ordered, October 31, 1827, from 
Fort Independence, Boston Harbor, to Fort Moultrie, Sullivan’s 
Island, Charleston, a voyage which, “in a sailing ship was, even with 
favorable winds, often a matter of several weeks.”’ Poe’s sojourn 
in Charleston is reckoned “from November, 1827, to December, 
1828,” a footnote asserting that his regiment “almost certainly left 
Fort Moultrie the first week in December, 1828,”* on a ship “whose 
name has been forgotten.”* 

“Ship News” from The Charleston Courier and The City Gazette 
and Commercial Daily Advertiser reveals, however, a slightly differ- 
ent estimate, and enables one to ascertain definite dates.’ Both 
papers of Monday, November 19, 1827, state: 


Arrived Yesterday 
Brig Waltham, Webb, Boston 11 days. With a company of U. S. 
Troops for the Garrison at Fort Moultrie. Passengers, Lieut. H. W. 
Griswold, U. S. A., Lady and child, Lieut. J. Howard, U. S. A., Lady 
and three children, and Dr. J. Dodd, U. S. A.® 


Poe’s company therefore embarked from Boston, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 8.7 


* Since writing this article I have learned that Professor Henry Campbell Davis read 
before the Modern Language Association, Dec., 1929, an unpublished paper entitled “Ship 
Notices Bearing on Poe.” 

*Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1927), 
I, 208-209. 

Tbid., 1, 210. 

3 Ihid., 1, 225. 

* Ibid., 1, 226. 

* Newspapers afford the only source of this information. A search of the records of 
Fort Moultrie, the Charleston Custom House, Office of the Judge of Probate, the Charleston 
Harbor Master, and the Clerk of the Federal Court failed to reveal any data for the years in 
question. 

° The officers named are without doubt those of Poe’s company. They later (April 20, 
1829) gave testimonials of Poe’s meritorious service in the army (Hervey Allen, op. cit., I, 
240). 

™The first week in November, instead of being spent en route, was actually spent at 
Fort Independence, a fact which shortens Poe's “experience” at sea. 
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The Waltham “cleared” on Tuesday, November 20,° and the 
next day another detachment of troops arrived to augment the forces 
at Moultrie: 

Arrived Yesterday 

Schooner Compeer, Shackford, Eastport, (Me.) 10 days. With a com- 
pany of U. S. Troops, under the command of Lieut. Schuler, for the 
Garrison at Fort Moultrie.® 


The Waltham, Webb, and the Compeer, Shackford, began return 
trips to their respective ports on November 22 and 25, leaving their 
cargoes of troops behind.*® 

Poe wrote, December 1, 1828, to John Allan that his company 
was under orders to leave Moultrie for Fortress Monroe,'’ a fact 
substantiated by this notice of new troops: 

In the offing: The ship Harriet, (of Bath) Johnson, from Baltimore, 
via Norfolk, with two companies of U. S. Troops for the Garrison in the 
harbor, anchored below yesterday.’* 


Both papers, December 4, note her arrival: 
Arrived Yesterday 
Ship Harriet, Johnson, from Norfolk, with two companies of U. S. 
Troops, under the command of Capt. Belton. Passengers, Capt. Belton 
and Lady, Lieut. Lowd and Lady, Miss Lowd, Lieut. Wheelock and 
Lady, Lieut. M’ Kenzie and Lieut Aisquaith. 


The Harriet “cleared” the day after her arrival,’* remained in 


the harbor one week, and on Thursday, December 11, “went to sea” 
for Norfolk.’* As was customary in the case of out-going ships, no 
mention is made of her cargo. The Gazette, however, on December 
22, 1828, contains the following notice from a “correspondent”: 

Norfolk, December 15: The ship Harriet, Johnson, fm [sic] Charles- 
ton, with two companies U. S. Artillery, anchored off Old Point this 
afternoon.!® 


Poe’s stay in Charleston dates therefore from Sunday, November 
18, 1827, when he arrived on the Waltham from Boston, until 


° Gazette, Nov. 21, 1827. 

* Courier and Gazette, Nov. 22, 1827. ® Courier and Gazette, Dec. 3, 1828. 
” Courier, Nov. 23, 26, 1827. 8 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1828. 

* Allen, op. cit., I, 225 n. ** Ibid., Dec. 12, 1828. 

* Courier, Dec. 22, 1828, gives briefer notice of the same. 
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Thursday, December 11, 1828, when he shipped on the Harriet for 
Old Point, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. The voyage south, instead of 
taking several weeks, actually took eleven days, and the return trip 
but four or four and one-half days. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association and 
the Duke University Press have arranged, for the year 1934, as for 
1933, to allow members of the Association by a single payment of 
$7.20 to cover their membership fee (which includes a subscription 
to PMLA) in the Association and a subscription to American Liter- 
ature. Those members who wish to avail themselves of this offer 
will send their subscriptions to American Literature to the Treas- 
urer of the Modern Language Association, Lyman R. Bradley, 
Washington Square College, New York City. 

J. B. H. 


Research in Progress 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. Dissertations on INpivipuAL AUTHORS: 

Rose Terry Cooke: Life and Letters. Katherine I. Tress (New 
York). 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr. James Hart (Harvard). 

Philip Freneau: A Critical Biography. Lewis G. Leary, Jr. (Colum- 
bia). 

Richard Malcolm Johnston. Lessie B. Brinson (Peabody). F. T. 
Long has abandoned this subject. — 


Mrs. Kirkland, Joseph Kirkland, and the Development of American 
Realism. L. C. Keyes (Harvard). 


George Sterling. Mary Matheson Wills (Southern California). 


. Dissertations oN Topics oF A GENERAL Nature: 

Anglo-American Literary Relations, 1870-1900. R. B. Heilman 
(Harvard). 

A Study of Charleston Magazines from 1795 to 1861. G. A. Card- 
well, Jr. (North Carolina). 

French Literature and American Criticism, 1870-1900: A Study in 
Periodical Literature. M. B. Jones (Harvard). 

The Influence of Hungarian Literature on American Drama. Emro 
J. Gergely (Pennsylvania). 


Literary References in New England Diaries, 1700-1730. E. A. 
Evans (Harvard). 


The Novel of Economic Criticism in America. Claud R. Flory 
(Pennsylvania). 


The Philadelphia Stage from 1900 to 1910. Joseph Meconnahey 
(Pennsylvania). 


Rationalism and Sentimentalism in Early American Periodicals. 
Mildred Davis (New York). 


The Richmond Theater. Martin Staples Shockley (North Carolina). 
Voltaire’s Vogue in America from the Time of the American Rev- 
olution to 1830. Mary M. Barr (Columbia: French). 


Studies in the Poetry of New England Transcendentalism. Elsie F. 
Brickett (Yale). 
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III. Orner ResearcH IN Procresss 

An Edition of Hawthorne’s English Notebooks, based upon the orig- 
inal manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library. Randall 
Stewart (Yale). 

Hamlin Garland’s Contribution to American Literature, with bib- 
liography. Eldon C. Hill (Lake Forest College, Illinois). 

Emerson and the Concord Library: a study which includes the edit- 
ing of several reports and book-lists prepared by Emerson. 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 63 Clifford St., Whitneyville, Conn. 


Southern Methodist University Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 
Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Boucuer, JonatHan] Read, A. W. “Boucher’s Linguistic Pastoral of 
Colonial Maryland.” Dialect Notes, V1, 353-363 (Dec., 1933). 

Reprint of Absence, a Pastoral, etc., written before 1775, “with the 
view of introducing as many of such words and idioms of speech, then 
prevalent and common in Maryland,” as were conceived to be “dialec- 
tical and peculiar to those parts of America.” 

{Ducue, Jaco | Pennington, E. L. “The Work of the Bray Associates 
in Pennsylvania.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LVIIl, 1-25 (Jan., 
1934)- 

Negro education in Pennsylvania, 1749-1806, with an account of the 
aid given by Jacob Duché, Benjamin Franklin, and Francis Hopkin- 
son. 

[FranKLin, Benjamin] Owen, E. D. “Where Did Benjamin Franklin 
Get the Idea for His Academy?” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
LVIII, 86-94 (Jan., 1934). 

Attempts to show that George Whitefield was instrumental in in- 
troducing to Franklin the ideas of Philip Doddridge relative to the 
English language as a vehicle in education. 

See also entry under Duché, Jacob. 

[ Hopkinson, Francis] See entry under Duché, Jacob. 

[RanpotpH, Joun] Coleman, Mrs. G. P. “Randolph and Tucker Let- 
ters.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLII, 47-52 (Jan., 1934). 

The letters are: John Randolph to his mother (June 20, 1786); Mrs. 
Anne Randolph to St. George Tucker (Sept. 23, 1788); and Thomas 
Tudor Tucker to St. George Tucker (May 13, 1789). 

[Sewatt, SamMueL] Lawrence, Henry W. “Samuel Sewall, Revealer of 
Puritan New England.” S. Atlantic Quart., XXXIII, 20-37 (Jan., 
1934). 

[ Tucker, St. Georce]| See entry under Randolph, John. 

[MisceLtangtous| Edmunds, A. J. “A Spurious Philadelphia Bible of 
1788.” N. & Q., CLXV, 332 (Nov. 11, 1933). 

Samuel, Edith. “Index to the Deaths Mentioned in The American 
Weekly Mercury, 1724-1746.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LVIII, 


37-60 (Jan., 1934). 
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Vail, R. W. G. “Report of the Librarian.” Proc. of Am. Antiq. Soc., 
XLIII, 44-49 (Oct. 18, 1933). 
List of the writings of Jonathan Plummer, best known as a pro- 
ducer of broadsides. Dates covered are 1789-1819. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, Charles I. “Longfellow and Bryant.” N. 
& Q., CLXVI, 77-78 (Feb. 3, 1934). 

Two letters from the N. Y. P. L., one from Charles Folsom to 
Bryant recommending Longfellow, and the other from Longfellow to 
Parke Godwin requesting that the Folsom letter be not published. 

[Catvert, G. H.] Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne’s Contributions to The 
Salem Advertiser.” Am. Lit., V, 327-341 (Jan., 1934). 

The contributions, reprinted for the first time, include reviews of 
works by Calvert, Longfellow, Melville, and Simms. 

[Cuivers, T. H.] See entry under Poe, E. A., item by T. O. Mabbott. 

[Dana, R. H.] Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Printing. 
Chapter VIII. Once More Westward Ho!” Pub. Weekly, CXXV, 
263-265 and 791-793 (Jan. 20 and Feb. 17, 1934). 

Richard Henry Dana in Monterey, and publications in that city. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Chazin, Maurice. “Emerson’s Disciple in Belgium: 
Marie Mali (1855-1927).” Romanic Rev., XXIV, 346-349 (Oct.-Dec., 
1933). 

An account of the Belgian translator and disciple who was “re- 
sponsible for the Emerson vogue in France and Belgium during the 
1890's.” 

Commager, H. S. “Tempest in a Boston Tea Cup.” New Eng. Quart., 
VI, 651-675 (Dec., 1933). 

The controversy over Emerson’s “Divinity School Address,” with 
particular attention to Theodore Parker’s part in the battle. 

See also entry under Poe, E. A., item by T. O. Mabbott. 

[Foster, S. C.] Howard, J. T. “Stephen Foster and His Publishers.” 
Musical Quart., XX, 77-95 (Jan., 1934). 

Royalties known to have been paid the song writer between the 
years 1849 and 1860 total $15,091.08. 

[Hawrnorne, Cherry, Fannye. “The Sources of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown’.” Am. Lit., V, 342-348 (Jan, 
1934). 

Cervantes is the chief source. 
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Kouwenhoven, John. “Hawthorne’s Notebooks and Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret.” Am. Lit., V, 349-358 (Jan., 1934). 

Examples are given of the use made by Hawthorne of notebook 
jottings. 

Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne’s Contributions to The Salem Adver- 
tiser.” Am. Lit., V, 327-341 (Jan., 1934). 

The contributions, reprinted for the first time, include reviews of 
works by Calvert, Longfellow, Melville, and Simms, and two com- 
ments on local theatrical productions. 

Werner, W. L. “The First Edition of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter.” 
Am. Lit., V, 359 (Jan., 1934). . 

“Except for the obvious and separate preface, Hawthorne made no 
changes from the first edition. The other differences [herein de- 
scribed] seem to be the work of the type-setter.” 

|Hevper, H. R.] Barbee, D. R. “Hinton Rowan Helper.” Tyler’s Quart. 
Hist. and Gen. Mag., XV, 145-172 (Jan., 1934). 

New light on the author of The Impending Crisis. 

[Hotmes, O. W.] Viets, Henry R. “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Physi- 
cian.” Am. Scholar, Ill, 5-11 (Winter, 1934). 

[Invinc, WasHincton] Adkins, N. F. “An Uncollected Tale by Wash- 
ington Irving.” Am. Lit., V, 364-367 (Jan., 1934). 

“The Haunted Ship” is reprinted from the Boston Friendship’s 
Offering for 1849. 

Hespelt, J. G. and Williams, S. T. “Two Unpublished Anecdotes by 
Fernan Caballero Preserved by Washington Irving.” M. L. N., 
XLIX, 25-31 (Jan. 1934). 

[LoncFELLow, H. W.] Miller, R. B. “Baron of Saint Castine—American 
Pioneer.” Americana, XXVIII, 92-97 (Jan., 1934). 

Biographical material relative to the Baron of Saint Castine, from 
whose life Longfellow drew for “The Student’s Second Tale” in Tales 
of a Wayside Inn. 

See also entries under Bryant, W. C. and Hawthorne, Nathaniel, item by 
Randall Stewart. 

[Metvitte, Herman] Braswell, William. “A Note on “The Anatomy of 
Melville’s Fame’.” Am. Lit., V, 360-364 (Jan., 1934). 

“Inaccuracies and exaggerations” in the previous study of the sub- 
ject by O. W. Riegel are pointed out. 

See also entry under Hawthorne, Nathaniel, item by Randall Stewart. 

[Por, E. A.] Arndt, K. J. “Poe’s ‘Politian’ and Goethe’s ‘Mignon’.” M. 
L. N., XLIX, 101-104 (Feb., 1934). 
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Resemblances between the description of Italy in “Mignon” and a 
few lines in Politian. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Numismatic References of Three American Writers.” 
Numismatist, XLVI, 688 (Nov., 1933). 

Explains the reference in “William Wilson” to “the exergues of 
the Carthaginian medals” as to a coinage of Gaiseric; also mentions 
dealings in paper money by Emerson and Chivers. 

[Simms, W. G.] See entry under Hawthorne, Nathaniel, item by 
Randall Stewart. 

[Taytor, Bayarp] Schultz, J. R. “An Unpublished Poem of Bayard 
Taylor.” Am. Lit., V, 367-368 (Jan., 1934). 

“Lines,” published from MS., is dated Jan. 13, 1840. 

[THoreau, H. D.] Wood, James P. “English and American Criticism of 
Thoreau.” New Eng. Quart., V1, 733-746 (Dec., 1933). 

[Tomutn, Joun] Mabbott, T. O. “Correspondence of John Tomlin.” 
N. & Q., CLXVI, 6-7 (Jan. 6, 1934). 

Two letters of Dickens to a Tennessee admirer. 

{[Wuirman, Watt] Holloway, Emory. “Notes from a Whitman Stu- 
dent’s Scrapbook.” Am. Scholar, Il, 269-278 (May, 1933). 

Miscellaneous bits of Whitman’s MSS., among which are notes on 
various phases of the Civil War, remarks on personality, and an essay 
on the soul. 

Neumann, Henry. “Walt Whitman.” Am. Scholar, Il, 261-268 (May, 
1933). 

A discussion of Whitman’s modernity. 

Silver, Rollo G. “Whitman and Dickens.” Am. Lit., V, 370-371 (Jan., 
1934)- 

A bit of MS. in Whitman’s hand is copied from Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens and, accordingly, is no longer to be regarded as 
throwing light upon a love affair of his own. 

[Wuirtier, J. G.] Currier, Thomas F. “Whittier and “Mary’.” New 
Eng. Quart., V1, 801-802 (Dec., 1933). 

A note on Mary L. Shepherd and the poem “The First Flowers.” 

[Miscettangous] Cestre, Charles. “Alexis de Tocqueville, Témoin et 

Juge de la Civilisation Américaine.” Rev. des Cours et Conférences, 


pp- 275-288 (Jan. 15, 1934). 
Gohdes, Clarence. “Getting Ready for Brook Farm.” M. L. N., XLIX, 


36-39 (Jan., 1934). 
An account of George Ripley’s commonplace book, 1822-1840, con- 
taining plans and projects for Brook Farm. 
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McMurtrie, Douglas C. “The First Printers of Illinois.” Jour. of the lil. 
State Hist. Soc., XXVI1, 201-221 (Oct., 1933). 
Oliphant, J. O. “The Library of Archibald McKinley, Oregon Fur 
Trader.” Wash. Hist. Quart., XXV, 23-26 (Jan., 1934). 
The library is of interest because “it reveals an early cultural con- 
tact of Boston with the Oregon Country.” 


III. 1870-1900 


[Brerce, AmBrose] Bierce, Helen. “Ambrose Bierce at Home.” Am. 
Mercury, XXX, 453-458 (Dec., 1933). 

This essay contains a hitherto unpublished poem by Bierce and an 
account of his misunderstanding with his wife. 

Nathan, G. J. “Ambrose Light.” Am. Spectator, Il, 2 (Feb., 1934). 

Only the younger critics of Bierce’s day “continue to foster the 
Bierce legend.” 

[Case, G. W.] Tinker, Edward L. “Cable and the Creoles.” Am. Lit., 
V, 313-326 (Jan., 1934). 

The New Orleans reaction to Cable and the limitations of his lit- 
erary powers are the chief matters discussed. 

[Cremens, S. L.] Anon. “Two Etymologies.” Word Study, IX, 5-7 
(Nov., 1933). 

Clemens was asked by the publishers of Webster’s Dictionary to 
comment on Winston Churchill’s etymology for the word stateroom. 
His letter (July 26, 1901) is printed, along with one by Churchill 
(Aug. 1, 1901) commenting upon the contents of the former. 

Adams, Sir John. “Mark Twain, Psychologist.” Dalhousie Rev., XIll, 
417-426 (Jan., 1934). 

Using as a basis for his discussion a letter he once received from 
Clemens, dated, Vienna, Dec. 5, 1898, the author analyzes the psy- 
chology of What is Man? 

Gary, Lorena M. “Mark Twain—Boy and Philosopher.” Overland 
Month., XCI, No. 9 (Nov., 1933). 
Clemens’s writings are viewed as expressions of his youthful spirit. 
[Crane, STEPHEN] “The Holler Tree.” Golden Book Magazine, XIX, 
188-191 (Feb., 1934). 

A fable and a poem (“Little Birds”) are printed for the first time 
from Crane’s notebooks. 

Birss, John. “Stephen Crane: Letter and Bibliographical Note.” N. & 
Q., CLXV, 243 (Oct. 7, 1933). 
The letter is addressed to Julius F. Chambers. 
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Crane, Helen R. “My Uncle, Stephen Crane.” Am. Mercury, XXXI, 
24-29 (Jan., 1934). 
Attitude of Crane’s “respectable” relatives toward his Bohemian 
existence. 
[Dicxinson, Emity] French, Yvonne. “Chronicles: Poetry.” London 
Mercury, XXIX, 161-163 (Dec., 1933). 
Frump, Timothy. “Emily Dickinson: A Song.” N. & Q., CLXV, 386 
(Dec. 2, 1933). 
“All in All, but a dozen pieces have been set to music,” and to 
these the contributor adds “A Day,” copyrighted in 1913. 
[Hayne, P. H.] Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “A New Letter of Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne.” Am. Lit., V, 368-370 (Jan., 1934). 
The letter, addressed to W. D. Howells, is dated May 21, 1873. 
[Lanter, Sipney]| Starke, A. H. “More about Lanier.” New Republic, 
LXXVI, 337-338 (Nov. 1, 1933). 
Largely a reply to a review by Allen Tate. 
[Moutton, L. C.] Vail, R. W. G. “Report of the Librarian.” Proc. of 
Am. Antiq. Soc., XLII, 29-32 (Oct. 18, 1933). 
Check-list of the writings of Louise Chandler Moulton. 
[SrepMan, E. C.] Tinker, Chauncey B. “Pan in Wall Street.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., X, 365-366 (Dec. 23, 1933). 


IV. 1900-1934 
[Atten, Hervey] “The Sources of ‘Anthony Adverse’.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
X, 401, 408-410 (Jan. 13, 1934). 
Mr. Allen describes the making of his novel. 

Clark, Emily. “Hervey Allen.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., X, 323 (Dec. 9, 1933). 
[Braprorp, GaMaLiEL] Knickerbocker, Frances W. “Gamaliel Bradford 
Looks at His Art.” Sewanee Rev., XLII, 91-99 (Jan.-March, 1934). 
[Buck, P. S.] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: Pearl S. Buck 

1892-.” Pub. Weekly, CXXV, 272 (Jan. 20, 1934). 
Brief biographical sketch and a check-list of her works. 
[Casett, J. B.] Howard, Leon. “Figures of Allegory.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLII, 54-66 (Jan.-March, 1934). 
Le Breton, M. “James Branch Cabell romancier. I. Les premiéres 
ceuvres.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, XI, 112-128 (Dec., 1933). 
[CrurcHILL, Winston] See entry under Clemens, S. L., anonymous item. 
[Grascow, Exten] Villard, L. “L’CEuvre d’Ellen Glasgow, romanciére 
américaine.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, XI, 97-111 (Dec., 1933). 
[Hemincway, Ernest] Jameson, Storm. “The Craft of the Novelist.” 
Eng. Rev., LVIII, 28-43 (Jan., 1934). 
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[Howarp, Sipney] Krutch, J. W. “The Dramatic Variety of Sidney 
Howard.” Nation, CXXXVII, 294-295 (Sept. 13, 1933). 
[Kaurman, G. S.] Moses, Montrose J. “George S. Kaufman.” N. Am. 
Rev., CCXXXVII, 76-83 (Jan., 1934). 
[Larpner, Rinc] Fitzgerald, F. Scott. “Ring.” New Republic, LXXVI, 
254-255 (Oct. 11, 1933). 
[Lewis, Srncrair] Benét, W. R. “The Earlier Lewis.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
X, 421-422 (Jan. 20, 1934). 
[MacLeisu, Arcuipatp] Powell, Charles. “The Poetry of 1933.” Man- 
chester Guard. Weekly, supplement, XXIX, 9 (Dec. 8, 1933). 
[MarkHaM, Epwin] Field, Ben. “Edwin Markham, Dean of American 
Poets.” Overland Month., XCI, 147-148 (Nov., 1933). 
A note by Markham “To the Poets of California” is included in the 
eulogy. 
[O’Neitt, Evcene] Moses, Montrose J. “The ‘New’ Eugene O'Neill.” 
N. Amer. Rev., CCXXXVI, 543-549 (Dec., 1933). 
[Ropinson, E. A.] Bates, Robert C. “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Three 
Poems.” Yale Univ. Library Gaz., VIII, 81-82 (Oct., 1933). 
An unauthorized printing of three brief items. 
[Sanrayana, GeorcE] Edman, Irwin. “Santayana at Seventy.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., X, 349-350 (Dec. 16, 1933). 
[Sremn, Gertruve] Skinner, B. F. “Has Gertrude Stein a Secret?” At- 
lantic Month., CLIII, 50-57 (Jan., 1934). 
That part of Miss Stein’s work “that does not make sense” may be 
the result of her experiments in “automatic writing.” 
[Miscettangeous}] Anon. “Best Sellers, 1933.” Pub. Weekly, CXXV, 
224-225 (Jan. 29, 1934). 
Devoe, Alan. “Books by the Roadside.” Atlantic Month., CLIII, 68-73 
(Jan., 1934). 
Reading tastes of the present generation as revealed by the pro- 
prietor of a roadside book-stall. 
Eaton, Walter P. “The Drama in 1933.” Am. Scholar, III, 96-101 (Win- 


ter, 1934). 
English, Jack. “Can a Catholic Write a Novel?” Am. Mercury, XXXI, 


90-95 (Jan., 1934). 
Some important Catholic novels are apt to follow the present Cath- 
olic “renaissance” in America. 
Field, Louise M. “American Novelists vs. the Nation.” N. Am. Rev., 
CCXXXV, 552-560 (June, 1933). 
An inferiority complex has led recent novelists unduly to depreciate 
American life. 
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Hatcher, Harlan. “The Torches of Violence.” Eng. Jour., XXIII, 91-99 

(Feb., 1934). 

The writer asserts that “realism,” the war, and Freudianism devel- 
oped the school of Jeffers and Faulkner, but that violence in literature 
is becoming outmoded. 

Krutch, J. W. “Literature and Propaganda.” Eng. Jour., XXII, 793-802 
(Dec., 1933). 

The Marxian approach to literature is no more than a passing 
fashion. 

Linford, Madeline. “Novels of the Year.” Manchester Guard. Weekly, 
supplement, XXIX, 4-5 (Dec. 8, 1933). 

Liideke, H. “Neuhumanismus und Demokratie im amerikanischen 
Geistesleben.” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, XXI1, 220-233 
(May-June, 1933). 

An unusually thoughtful attempt to trace intellectual currents in 
our literary culture. 

Smith, Bernard. “The Liberals Grow Old.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., X, 377-378 
(Dec. 30, 1933). 

On the “liberal” critics of present-day America. 

Waldman, Milton. “Tendencies of the Modern Novel: America.” Fort- 
nightly Rev., DCCCIV, 717-725 (Dec., 1933). 

Brief discussion of American novelists since 1900. 

Wilson, James S. “The Changing Novel.” Va. Quart. Rev., X, 42-52 

(Jan., 1934). 

The novel has repeated the experience of the race in its change from 
the objective to the introspective point of view. 


V. LancuacE AND LireraTuRE 

Austin, Mary. “The Folk Story in America.” S$. Atlantic Quart., 
XXXIII, 10-19 (Jan., 1934). 

Davis, A. K. and Hill, A. A. “Dialect Notes on Records of Folk Songs 
from Virginia.” Am. Speech, VIII, 52-56 (Dec., 1933). 

Greet, W.C. “Delmarua Speech.” Am. Speech, VIII, 56-63 (Dec., 1933). 

Hale, C. P. “A New Americanism: ‘Where’s Elmer?’?” WN. & Q., 
CLXV, 459 (Dec. 30, 1933). 

Harris, R. S. “New England Words for the Earthworm.” Am. Speech, 
VIII, 12-17 (Dec., 1933). 

Lomax, Alan. “ ‘Sinful’ Songs of the Southern Negro.” Southwest Rev., 
XIX, 105-131 (Jan., 1934). 

McClintock, T. “English and American Sport Terms in German.” Am. 

Speech, VIIl, 42-47 (Dec., 1933). 
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McWhorter, A. W. “Classical Place Names in Tennessee.” Word 
Study, 1X, 7-8 (Nov., 1933). 
Putnam, Katherine S. “Choric Verse Speaking.” Overland Month., 

XCI, 151 (Nov., 1933). 
Interest in the West in “group interpretation of poetry in unison.” 
Read, A. W. “Pronunciation of the word ‘Missouri’.” Am. Speech, VIII, 
22-36 (Dec., 1933). 
Van Den Bark, M. “Nebraska Pioneer English.” Am. Speech, VII, 
48-52 (Dec., 1933). 
Wilkinson, Lupton A. “Gullah versus Grammar.” N. Am. Rev., 
CCXXXVI, 539-542 (Dec., 1933). 
Notes on the Gullah dialect. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


Brawley, Benjamin. “The Promise of Negro Literature.” Jour. of Negro 
Hist., XXIX, 53-59 (Jan., 1934). 
Jones, H. M. “Salvaging Our Literature.” Am. Scholar, Ul, 347-362 
(May, 1933). 
“American literature needs no apology whatsoever”—it needs in- 
terpretation. 
Hunt, W. S. “Gift Books and Annuals.” Proc. of the N. ]. Hist. Soc., 
LII, 14-19 (Jan., 1934). 
The annual as an index of the literary and artistic taste of America 
for a period of thirty years. 
Mabbott, T. O. “More Early American Publications of Blake.” N. & Q., 
CLXV, 279 (Oct. 21, 1933). 
. “Correspondence of John Tomlin.” N. & Q., CLXVI, 6-7 (Jan. 
6, 1934). 
Two letters of Dickens to a Tennessee admirer. 
Roback, A. A. “Yiddish Writing in America.” Books Abroad, VII, 


15-17 (Jan., 1934). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A BisiiocrapHicaL Cueck-List oF THE First Epitions oF Epcar ALLAN 
Por. Compiled by Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede. Metuchen, 
N. J.: C. F. Heartman. 1932. (-3) Parts I, II, III, respectively 67, 91, and 
36 pp. $2.10; $2.10; and $1.00. 


There is a saying about “not looking a gift horse in the mouth” which 
should certainly be recalled by anyone reviewing this little series of book- 
lets. These are reprints, from the columns of The American Collector, of 
the very valuable notes of two gentlemen, who planned to base a more 
elaborate volume on what they had done, after they had received com- 
ments from other collectors and scholars. Circumstances caused the 
abandonment—at least for the present—of the plan for revising the mate- 
rial. But any criticism offered here would have been sent the editors. It 
is also not my province to check for the minor accuracies in the descrip- 
tion of items; though it is apparent that ordinarily satisfactory standards 
have been adhered to. And gratitude for a great amount of really useful 
and often novel information, must put any reviewer in a mood where he 
regrets that his favorable notice may seem to consist (like Mr. Poe’s own 
“friendly” reviews) chiefly of objections and corrections. But the work is 
so useful, and so specialized, too, that my readers will understand my 
approval. And texts of a few hitherto inaccessible letters of Poe add to 
the value of the work. 

The first brochure deals with what one generally thinks of as First 
Editions, that is, first printings in separate form. Here our authors have 
used a collector’s rather than a purely scholarly standard, and listed copies 
only of the First Editions printed during the author’s lifetime, the post- 
humous collected Griswold edition, and the play Politian, of 1923. Men- 
tion is however made of the issues of the second and third editions of The 
Conchologist’s Book—the second of which as containing a special extra 
preface I should consider a bona fide “first”; and of the rare later printings 
of Arthur Gordon Pym, and the 1849 reissue of the Tales. One regrets 
that these are not treated with a notice in the census, since few books are 
harder to locate than the 1845 Conchologist’s and 1849 Tales. It also 
seems to me that certain posthumous books, especially Mrs. Stanard’s 
edition of the Valentine Museum Letters (and two or three more) are in 
every sense “firsts,” even from the most stringent standards. The descrip- 
tion of Poe’s three tremendously rare magazine prospectuses, one of which, 
a variant of 1848, is really a discovery, and a glory to this volume in its 
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republication, will delight every reader. But I quarrel with the inclusion 
of the Balloon Hoax Extra of the New York Sun among separate books. 
It was a special issue of a regular newspaper, and includes an amount of 
filler, not Poe’s work, but mere news items to fill out the columns. This 
is a purely academic question, however; the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety’s copy is the only accessible specimen of this great and important 
rarity. Before leaving it, the attribution of the note about the hoax in the 
Griswold edition to “one of the editors” seems to me an excess of caution; 
if ever a paragraph was in Poe’s own style, it is that. 

For slight comments, the statement that the edition of Al Aaraaf was 
“probably not above a hundred copies” goes counter to Poe’s statement 
that he was to have 250. I have elsewhere suggested that most of these 
were not bound up or issued, but I see no reason to doubt they were 
printed. The story of Putnam that the edition of Eureka was only 500 
has seemed to me capable of the interpretation that so many were issued 
at first. The book seems to occur in too many libraries to have been so 
scarce, but it also has occurred to me that the book may have been a 
curiosity from its very issue, a strange book by a famous author; surely it 
never was read to pieces! Incidentally, who has a copy of the English 
edition of 1848? 

A list of items attributed to Poe incorrectly in the opinion of the com- 
pilers finds me in hearty agreement throughout. But one feels that Poe 
was sufficiently connected with Wyatt’s Natural History to have justified 
a footnote, at least, on that book. 

The second little volume deals with the periodicals (and annuals) con- 
taining first publications (and other authorized issues) of Poe’s works, 
arranged alphabetically, tolerably though not absolutely complete, but 
containing one or two doubtful items. To comment briefly; there is no 
doubt that Poe wrote for Alexander's Weekly Messenger for December 
18, 1839; a copy of a file containing that issue is in the Historical Society 
at Columbus, Ohio—the only one I have seen. The Aristidean, though 
excessively rare, is probably not unique. The odd numbers in the Library 
of Congress could not be found when I asked for them years ago, but 
since Messrs. Rede and Heartman went to press I have deposited my 
complete file in the New York Public Library and I have heard of, but 
not seen, a privately owned complete file. There is no reason for the 
listing of incomplete files obviously lacking any issues to which Poe con- 
tributed—examples are found under The Critic (none of the American 
libraries seem to have the right one) and The Columbia Spy. The Il- 
lustrated News of 1853, with a reprint, revised by Charles Leland, of one 
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of Poe’s articles, is a Poe item of course, but it is not worthy of a place in 
an exclusive list of his own writings; and the Georgetown Metropolitan 
can be admitted only by “indulgent courtesy.” 

Students of Poe sometimes comment on the perversity that seems some- 
times to get into work about him. By some strange slip The Evening 
Mirror of January 29, 1845, with the first publication of “The Raven” is 
dealt with under The New Mirror in a curiously unsatisfactory manner. 
These papers should be given separate and special treatment. “The 
Raven” is not signed “Quarles” in The Broadway Journal. 

Poe’s writings for the Baltimore Republican in 1835 were mere notices 
of The Southern Literary Messenger, but he acknowledges them in let- 
ters. There was something of the same sort in the Baltimore American, 
June 15, 1835 (a paper not noted by our compilers). The Boston Public 
Library assures me they have not the number of the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Chronicle with Poe’s “Devil in the Belfry,” a great disappointment, 
since one hoped from the note in our bibliography that it was located at 
last. The note on the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times is confusing. For 
the section on annuals I have no comment, except to state that I do not 
think the case for a contribution to The Atlantic Souvenir of 1830 a 
strong one. A copy of George Lippard’s Herbert Tracy is at Yale, I 
believe. 

The third volume dealing with Manuscripts will reveal what was to 
be guessed (and indeed was known to me in connection with the slow 
preparation of the projected Columbia Edition of Poe) that some of the 
minor letters to Poe in the Boston Public Library remain unprinted. The 
last sheet of Politian previously known only from a transcript, is located 
in the collection of the late Dr. Terry of Newport. The arrangement is a 
little confusing, some manuscript of literary work being tucked in among 
the letters. One curious mistake, again in connection with “The Raven,” 
has crept in. The compilers have for some reason chosen to believe the 
rumor that the celebrated manuscript of that poem is in the British 
Museum. It is not. Though that institution possesses a Tamerlane 
(noted by our compilers), and many of the periodicals, including a com- 
plete Broadway Journal ( a very great rarity indeed) and the complete 
Critic (which was not located apparently), the British Museum has at 
present but one letter of Poe, to Mrs. Lewis (Ms. Add. 31, 897, f. 1) ac- 
quired in 1881 from Ingram. 

Hunter College. THomas OLLive Massorr. 
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Tue Lire or Moses Corr Tyier. By Howard Mumford Jones. Based 
upon an Unpublished Dissertation from Original Sources by Thomas 
Edgar Casady. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michigan 
Press. 1933. 


“ 


According to the Preface, Mr. Casady’s “critical biography,” submitted 
in 1929 as a dissertation, has, on his death, been taken over by Professor 
Jones and rewritten, with considerable addition and expansion. The re- 
sult is a readable account, based largely on the letters and dairies pub- 
lished by Tyler’s daughter in 1911, but also on other “Tyler MSS. deposited 
in the library of Cornell University and associated sources.” The con- 
scientious use of every possible “associated source” and the full “appa- 
ratus,” making this perhaps the most copiously annotated biography on 
record, would satisfy even Tyler’s sense of thoroughness, could he return 
to inspect it. There are indeed some inadvertencies: for example (p. 114), 
Tyler did not reconnoiter in Utica; (p. 215) he did not note that Barnum 
proposed exhibiting Max Miiller; and (p. 338) he did not live in a rented 
house at 15 East Avenue. The misunderstanding at p. 215 makes Tyler 
unnecessarily ridiculous. 

Recalling the dignified but kindly gentleman who was once my older 
colleague, I was somewhat disturbed by the character given him in this 
book. He was, it appears, uncertain in purpose, intellectually ingenuous, 
given to pitying and prodding himself, especially on anniversaries, and 
ready to indulge in various forms of pietism and evangelism. Whether 
affectionately or ironically, Professor Jones is inclined to first-name his 
hero, and his Moses sailing for England to seek converts to the new gos- 
pel of “musical gymnastics” is pleasantly reminiscent of Moses Primrose 
departing for the fair. How, one wonders, could the character here por- 
trayed have erected two great “monuments” of scholarship? The letters 
and diaries give this portrait some confirmation, but they also, I think, 
exhibit other sides and give on the whole a juster impression. 

This book, however, does account for Tyler’s accomplishment, and 
therein lies its high value for the student of American literature. With all 
his uncertainties Tyler could summon the faculties necessary to first-class 
work. He had interest and devotion; he had a clearly defined scope and 
method; he had untiring industry; he was impartial, tolerant, and sym- 
pathetic; he had humor; and he could take endless pains to write clearly 
and interestingly. By men of this kind enduring work is done. This 
book, then, explains why the comparatively recent Cambridge History, 
in spite of some good essays, is perfunctory and negligible, while the His- 
tory of American Literature, 1607-1765, given unity by a scholarly mind, 
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is still, after more than fifty years, the best on its subject. This book also 
shows that Tyler was a pioneer, not only as a literary historian, but as the 
first holder of a chair in American history, as among the first to teach 
his subject excellently in a modern way, and as one who took part in 
founding the American Historical Association, an epoch-marking event 
in our historical study. Further it throws interesting light on our 
intellectual progress. “It is a curious fact,” President A. D. White notes 
in 1872, “and one not very credible to our nation, that at present if any 
person wishes to hear a full and thorough course of lectures on the his- 
tory of this country, he must go to Paris or Berlin for it” (p. 209). For- 
tunately this is no longer the case,—though I was pained to learn, from a 
recent conversation with a professor from the University of Berlin, how 
much more generous is the provision for the study of American literature 
at Berlin than at Cornell. Have we yet caught up with Moses Coit 
Tyler? Finally, this book, even for the general reader, throws much 
instructive and amusing light on our culture during what Professor Jones 
calls the “bearded generation.” On the whole, then, we can be grateful 
for an interesting biography. 

Cornell University. F. C. Prescorr. 


A Survey or EncuisH Dictionaries. By M. M. Mathews. New York: 
The Oxford University Press. 1933. 123 pages. $1.50. 


The author’s purpose, he states, in making this attractive little book 
was to give a brief account of English lexicography and to set forth some 
of the chief characteristics of the English dictionaries in common use. He 
has noticed that frequenters of dictionaries often fail to discriminate be- 
tween them but consult the nearest available one for information that 
lies within the province of another work. Any student of the language 
must refer now and then to some dictionary and a brief and readable 
guide may be useful to him. 

A short introduction sketches the sources and development of the 
English vocabulary. There follows a survey of English dictionaries, in 
chronological procession, with some characterization of them and of the 
periods producing them, and often with edifying or amusing citations. 
The initial chapter takes the reader from the Old English glossaries 
to 1600 and the second chapter from this period through the eighteenth 
century, a century bringing the epochal dictionary of Samuel Johnson 
with its innovations and improvements, and marked also by new interest 
in attempts to record pronunciation. A chapter on the nineteenth cen- 
tury is concerned mainly with American dictionaries, those of Webster, 
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Worcester, and the Century Dictionary and the Standard. Special types 
of dictionaries such as those of Americanisms and of dialect and slang 
are next brought together and differentiated. The last pages place em- 
phasis upon the historical Oxford English Dictionary, the outgrowth of a 
project of the English Philological Society undertaken in 1858 and re- 
quiring seventy years for completion. The rise of the historical principle 
in lexicography is outlined and the methods of the Oxford Dictionary 
passed in review. Leading contemporary American dictionaries like the 
New International and the New Standard have appropriate mention. 

Here and there in Mr. Mathews’s book the reader comes upon inter- 
esting citations of entries, like this from Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, a British volume of 1785: 


Gouge, to squeeze out a man’s eye with the thumb, a cruel practice used by the Boston- 
ians of America. 


There is elaboration of the definition of gouge in the Vocabulary of 
the American scholar Pickering, in 1816, but he comments: 
The practice itself and the name are both unknown in New England; and . . . the prac- 


tice is much less general in the Southern states than it has been. 


To the present reviewer, Mr. Mathews’s sketches and summaries seem 
sound and valuable. He has attained his object of supplying something 


of an intelligent background for the appreciative use of dictionaries. 
The University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 


Invinciste Louisa: The Story of the Author of Little Women. By Cor- 
nelia Meigs. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1933. 260 pp. 
$2.00. 


The extraordinary and deserved success of Little Women in its recent 
cinema version will assist in providing a public for this admirable centen- 
nial biography of Louisa May Alcott. Invincible Louisa is intended pri- 
marily for the youthful; but its appeal transcends such an audience. Miss 
Meigs tells her inspiriting tale in a style which never waxes too lyrical, but 
exhibits, in its flow and grace, the practiced hand of the story-teller. 

Ambitious psychography she does not attempt. She avowedly refrains 
from exploration of the heroine’s libido, beyond noting that Goethe in 
the spirit, Emerson and Theodore Parker in the flesh, were objects of her 
hero-worship; that she received amatory attentions which she dismissed 
as absurd; and that her life was too full of responsibilities to her parents, 
her sisters, and their children to admit of any vacancy. But Miss Meigs’s 
interpretation is thoughtful and adequate. 
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The biographer sees in Miss Alcott a modern woman, eager for inde- 
pendence and a career, but without the modernist’s clamor for ‘self-ex- 
pression.’ Nurse in a Washington hospital during the Civil War, inter- 
ested in the opening up of more varied occupations for women who must 
earn, a believer in suffrage for her sex, she sought no egotistic indulgence, 
but the right to lead a useful rather than a parasitic life and the oppor- 
tunity to provide for her beloved family. 

The literary significance of Miss Alcott, as Invincible Louisa makes 
clear, consists in her inauguration of a fiction for the young drawn from 
life, not the fancy. She possessed an early, and more or less persistent, 
taste for the romantic; but the unexpected success of her letters published 
as Hospital Sketches and the intelligence of her adviser, Niles of Roberts 
Brothers, turned her into her true métier. “Roderigo’s Boots” surrendered 
to Little Women, the transparent chronicle of her own family. 

In acclaiming her heroine, Miss Meigs happily resists the temptation 
to furnish her a foil. Bronson Alcott is neither the villain nor the comic 
relief of the piece. Imperfectly sympathetic with her father’s speculative 
ideas and not sure that she fully comprehended him, Louisa never ex- 
ecuted her proposed fiction for which he was to furnish the central char- 
acter. But her loyalty knew no flagging. And her biographer shows a 
genuine appreciation of Bronson Alcott’s importance as a pioneer in 
education and of his worth as a man of deep perceptions and uncom- 
promising standards. 

But Emerson and Parker, the most practical of the Transcendentalists, 
served, rather than her father, as Miss Alcott’s heroes. She drew the 
principal figure in her novel, Work, from Parker; and for Emerson she 
cherished a life-long veneration. It falls outside the scope of Miss Meigs’s 
book to assess the intellectual contribution these friends made to the fore- 
most American writer of tales for the young. That they, like the Al- 
cotts, preached and exemplified plain living, high thinking, and loyalty 
to one’s convictions: so much is patent. Did the debt exceed this? One 
would welcome an exploration. 


Boston University. Austin WaRREN. 


FARMERTYPEN NACH DEM AMERIKANISCHEN Roman. By Sigfrid von Koch. 

Hamburg: H. Schimkus. 1933. xxx, 157, xviii pp. 

Now that we have had a decade in which to recover our equilibrium 
after the first fanatical flair over the frontier in American literature, a 
140,000-word German dissertation on Farmertypen is apt to elicit no great 
enthusiasm. And when the study, written apparently with the idea of 
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scotching the regnant Amerikaignoranz in Germany (“welche stets neue 
Bliiten im Drukke treibt”), itself rests upon a profound Amerikaignoranz, 
one almost wishes that Professors Turner and Paxson had allowed the 
lost frontier to lie forgotten. ; 

Placing implicit faith in the naive assumption that realistic novelists 
present life accurately and photographically, Dr. von Koch proceeds to 
reconstruct the American farm and frontier scene from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Canada to the Gulf, more or less oblivious of the tre- 
mendous distances and differences involved, by the simple expedient of 
adducing such evidence as thirty-one novelists offer in forty-six novels, 
published, with one exception, between 1871 and 1930. 

The introduction, in which the author announces his plan of pro- 
ceeding upon the Strukturpsychologie of Eduard Spranger’s Lebensfor- 
men (Halle, 1930), raises the hope in the reader that a searching analysis 
and a critical synthesis will follow; but the second and third sections of 
the introduction, treating as they do the question, “Wer ist ein Farmer?” 
and the subject, “Der Werdegang des amerikanischen Farmerromans,” 
are so inconclusively handled that doubts are involuntarily raised. Al- 
ready the too-easily drawn parallels which Dr. von Koch finds between 
the American farmer, who has hardly had time to strike his roots, and 
the European peasant, with the background of centuries, appear super- 
ficial. And when, in his effort to account for the efflorescence of the 
Farmerroman from about 1871 on, he disposes of this significant question 
with little more than a mention of (1) the Puritan Tradition, (2) the 
Frontier Spirit, (3) the Civil War, and (4) Industrialism and Capitalism 
as the four determining factors, the reader may be forgiven if he fails to 
follow Dr. von Koch’s line of thought. One judges, from the phrase- 
ology employed in these terms and from the all too scanty footnotes, that 
Dr. von Koch had read Professor Foerster’s Reinterpretation of American 
Literature, Professor Pattee’s History of American Literature since 1870, 
and Parrington’s Main Currents, but it does not appear that they were 
sufficient to give him a real knowledge of the several factors involved in 
the history of American culture or a clear insight into the complexity of 
his task. 

Once more in the introduction our hopes are raised by the intelligent 
queries (translated as nearly as I can render them): “From what source 
springs the crass pessimism of the depicter of farm life? Is it an ob- 
jectively viewed, outward experience, or is it a psychological Typus, so 
innately hostile to this farm-life, that it drives him, subjectively, to damn 
the soil and everything connected with it?” Unfortunately, these ques- 
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tions are left just as they stand; neither is there a suggestion of an answer 
to another question raised regarding the peculiar phenomenon of the 
presence, in this welter of “pessimistische und kulturkritische Romane,” 
of a few “idealistische Farmerromane.” 

Although the introduction is disappointing, the following 157 pages 
embrace more than the title indicates. Not only farmer types but almost 
all conceivable farmer and pioneer motifs are segregated and analyzed; 
and in its purely analytical aspects, this part of the work is excellently 
done. If Wordsworth really believed, as he professed to, that in simple 
types of humanity the passions and feelings of the heart attain their full 
maturity, and that there they can be “more accurately contemplated and 
more forcibly communicated” than in sophisticated people, he would 
doubtless have rejoiced over the minute and precise psychological crafts- 
manship of Dr. von Koch. Doubtless, however, Wordsworth would have 
been chagrined to find so little made of these hundreds of analytical case 
studies, for of synthesis or conclusion the book is entirely innocent. 

Equally disappointing is Dr. von Koch’s failure to give his work his- 
torical perspective. Even though the earlier American plantation novels 
and the works of the early local colorists are little to his immediate pur- 
pose, one does not usually wholly dissociate them from the twentieth- 
century farm novel. Unlike Topsy, the novel of the soil did not just 
happen. One expects to read something about antecedents; one is not 
quite ready to concede to the writers of doctoral dissertations the epic 
poet’s privilege of beginning in medias res. In short, one may demand of 
theses some semblance of the Aristotelean beginning, middle, and end. 
Dr. von Koch gives us the trunk of a critical organism, but provides it 
with neither feet nor head. 

With regard to the novels examined, the list, ranging as it does from 
Edward Eggleston’s A Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871) to Josephine Don- 
ovan’s Black Soil (1930), is fairly inclusive; yet one has the feeling that 
the omission of such “exhibits” as William Faulkner’s novels is a serious 
fault, while the almost complete silence on the subject of the Michael- 
motif (slight though it may be) is not defensible. 

From the point of view of arrangement, the book leaves much to be 
desired. The division into three chapters of (1) farmer types, (2) pioneer 
types, and (3) modern farmer types involves an indistinctness of classi- 
fication, an awkward overlapping, and an endless repetition, which, in 
the absence of an index, form stumbling-blocks to whoever would con- 
sult the work for reference purposes; while the entirely superfluous 
appendices (not summaries or conclusions) sandwiched between the 
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chapters unnecessarily interrupt the already too slender thread and 
sequence of thought. 

In so far as form in bibliography and footnotes is concerned, the word 
chaotic is hardly strong enough; and the uncritical use of quotations from 
secondary sources argues a general slovenliness of method that one is not 
prepared to find in dissertations emanating from the University of 
Hamburg. 


Mississippi State College. Henry A. PocHMaANN. 


Mike Fink, Kinc oF Mississipp1 By Walter Blair and 
Franklin J. Meine. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1933. 
283 pp. $3.00. 

The fact that little save legend is known about Mike Fink has prob- 
ably deterred more than one person interested in the folk-lore of the 
American frontier from writing his life. It has proved no hindrance to 
the enterprise of Messrs. Blair and Meine. On the contrary, it appears 
to have only whetted their zest for the task. And they have succeeded 
admirably in carrying it out. Not that they have written what could 
properly be called in any sense a biography of their hero. They have done 
something much better than that. They have pieced together what is in 
all probability as nearly a complete set of documents concerning the 
strenuous and uproarious activities of the “half-horse, half-alligator” men 
of our inland water-ways as will ever be assembled in a single volume. 
And the result is both most diverting and informative reading. The 
King of the Mississippi Keelboatmen is adequately presented, of course, 
and made as convincingly alive as possible by means of the variant ren- 
derings of the legendary accounts of him that intermittently sprang up 
along the lurid trail of his career—from scouting Indians as a boy, through 
his rise to preéminence among the river crews, as much by the weight of 
his fist as by his skill in slipping past a snag, to his death (of which there 
are eleven versions) as a trapper on the upper reaches of the Missouri. 

More important, however, and no less interesting, are the settings and 
the general background which have been provided for the tall-tale es- 
capades of the lusty Mike and his fellows. Seemingly every relevant 
detail of pioneer life and mores upon, or adjacent to, the early travel 
routes of the Great Valley has been brought into the picture. Especially 
worth noting in this connection are the touches of regional color and 
flavor preserved in the snatches of frontier speech reproduced, for through 
them as through no other medium is disclosed the element of comedy 
without which existence along the fringes of beginning settlement would 
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have been well-nigh impossible. A good deal more than backwoods 
crudity is recorded in the following sample, for instance: 

I told him he lied; he told me I lied. I spit in his face; he spit in my face. I kicked 
him; he kicked me. I tripped him up; he tripped me up. I struck him and knocked him 


down; he got up and knocked me down. I then got mad; he got mad and we were 
going to fight when the saloon keeper got between us. 


Messrs. Blair and Meine have been generously meticulous in acknowl- 
edging the sources of much of their material, and have thereby performed 
another invaluable service for students of our frontier annals. Their 
mention of the work of Emerson Bennett, of Morgan Neville, and par- 
ticularly of J. M. Field furnishes clues for research that will richly repay 
further exploration and re-discovery. Not the least virtue of their book 
is the proof it affords that such investigations offer opportunity for 
happily combining scholarship and hilarity. 


Reed College. V. L. O. Currrick. 


Constantia: A Study of the Life and Works of Judith Sargent Murray, 
1751-1820 (University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 17). By 
Vena Bernadette Field. Orono, Maine: The University Press. 1931. 
118 pp. Boards, $1.00; Paper, .50. 


The University of Maine Studies in English, under the expert direc- 
tion of Dr. Milton Ellis, have become for students of American literature 
synonymous with painstaking scholarship. This study of the author of 
the once admired “Gleaner” essays is not an exception. It is a highly 
workman-like account of a writer whose periodical essay series was pre- 
ceded only by those of Freneau and Noah Webster. 

Although Mrs. Murray’s chief wish was to “descend with celebrity to 
posterity,” Miss Field is the first to recognize that her subject still re- 
mains as a very minor figure in the history of our letters. The author 
wisely emphasizes the representative quality rather than the intrinsic 
worth of Mrs. Murray’s productions. She has pointed out the pioneer 
nature of much of her work as the first native dramatist to appear on 
the Boston stage and “probably the first American woman to have her 
plays professionally produced.” Despite the fact that Mrs. Murray shared 
many of the prejudices of her contemporaries against fiction, her story of 
Margaretta, which winds its way through The Gleaner has many of the 
elements which form the basis of our first novels. She was also a pioneer 
in America in her sincere advocacy of the intellectual quality of the sexes. 

Miss Field’s industry has unearthed many interesting items about Mrs. 
Murray’s early life in Gloucester and her friendly relations with such 
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contemporaries as President John Adams, Joseph Dennie, and Mrs. Sarah 
Wentworth Morton. Some confusion results from a misprint (p. 23) of 
the date of Mrs. Stevens’s marriage intentions to the Rev. Mr. John Mur- 
ray, which should read 1787, not a decade later, but the monograph is 
free from slips and inconsistencies in the handling of details. Miss Fields 
was perhaps too conscientious in her desire to comment upon so many of 
Mrs. Murray’s poems, which serve only to emphasize the superiority of 
her prose. The quotations, however, are successfully integrated with the 
text. The essay, along with the earlier publications in this series, is in- 
valuable to any one who wishes to study the minor writers in the liter- 
ature of the post-Revolutionary period. 


Bowdoin College. Hersert Brown. 


Ricuarp Harpine Davis: His Day. By Fairfax Downey. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. x, 322 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Downey has written a lively, energetic account of the life and 
adventures of Richard Harding Davis as a journalist of international 
reputation, as an author of short stories and novels, and as a model for the 
Gibson Man. The biographer has had the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Miss Hope Harding Davis, Mr. M. A. DeWolfe 


Howe, Mr. Martin Egan, and others, including even “those who frankly 
disliked Mr. Davis.” The book is equipped with slightly over seven pages 
of index, forty-seven illustrations, and an account of Davis’s mother, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, reprinted from The Colophon. 

As a book designedly written for the general reader, the emphasis 
placed on the adventures of Davis as a globe-trotting reporter of wars 
and national spectacles seems appropriate. 

But for the more practiced or inquisitive reader the book may be some- 
what disappointing. Mr. Downey has not considered it within his 
province to treat at any length Davis’s writings; for many readers 
the book will lack adequate exposition and analysis in this department. 
Even Professor F. L. Pattee, in his limited account of Davis in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, lists three books of fiction which I do 
not find by title in the index to Mr. Downey’s book. Furthermore, 
though Mr. H. C. Quinby’s bibliography of Davis’s works may “ob- 
viate” necessity for a bibliography by Mr. Downey, it would seem 
that dates might have been more frequently inserted in the text without 
discouraging the general reader. Many persons will notice the lack of 
precise dating in some convenient manner. 


Western Reserve University. Lyon N. RicHarpson. 
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AmericaN Literature: Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, 
and Emma Miller Bolenius. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. [1933-] (In the series Literature in the Senior High School.) 
xx, 764 pp. 

ExptoraTions IN Literature: American Writers. By Edwin L. Miller. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company. [1933.] xlii, 802 pp. $1.96. 
Concerning American Literature and American Writers it should be 

observed at once that they are textbooks in literature rather than histories 

of American letters. They emanate from a widespread desire to make the 
instruction in our secondary schools more vital. Toward this goal the 
authors or editors of the two books have taken divergent paths. Both, to 
be sure, include some account of our writers, selections from their works, 
and editorial assistance to teacher and student. But their prescriptions 
for improving the teaching of literature are dissimilar in all these el- 
ements. The nature of the dissimilarity may be illustrated in their treat- 
ment of the history of American literature. Mr. Miller writes about 

150,000 words which, with the accompanying selections in successive 

chapters, fill the whole book. Dr. Briggs employs fewer than 42,000 

words and tucks his account away in the back behind more than six 

hundred pages of selections. The first author attempts “to tell the story 
of the United States by means of the lives and writings of the authors.” 

Dr. Briggs merely wishes “to orient the class in the social, economic, and 

literary background of each period.” So much for the announced inten- 

tion. In performance the major part of the space in each is given over to 
notices of individual authors. The larger movements in American life, 
the distinguishing qualities of successive periods, the environmental 
peculiarities that give authors their personal outlook on the world—all 
these are for the most part left out of account. Mr. Miller is not afraid 
of superlatives: “The Virginian,” he asseverates, “is probably the best story 
of the cowboy period that ever has been or ever will be written.” He 

possesses the courage to stand by his convictions. Robert Frost gets 100 

words of.comment and biography, Edgar Guest 175, and a young friend, 

George Davis, nearly 1400. H. L. Mencken and Heywood Broun are 

merely named. Dr. Briggs is less individual. His history, which is 

twenty-eight per cent as long as the other, devotes 44 words to Mencken, 

58 to Broun, and 200 to Frost. Both histories descend at times to the 

methods of the card catalogue. It is puzzling to find two prominent 

educators confident that high-school students can carry away more than 

a confused notion from reading a series of notices thirty to fifty words 

long, each tersely summarizing judgments that critics have arrived at 
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only after wide analytical reading. Perhaps, however, in this respect the 
authors are not radically different from other makers of textbooks. At 
any rate it is as textbooks rather than as histories of our literature that 
these volumes are to be judged. 
Evander Childs High School, Dupiey Mites. 
New York City. 


BiocraPHIcAL SKETCHES OF THosE WHo AtreNpED Harvarp In 
the Classes 1690-1700. With Bibliographical and Other Notes. By 
Clifford K. Shipton. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University 
Press. 1933. X, 574 pp. $7.50. 

The present volume marks the addition of volume four to J. L. Sib- 
ley’s “Harvard Graduates,” a reference work of inestimable value to all 
researchers in the history and culture of early New England. The bib- 
liographies, with finding lists, of the works of the various divines and 
others, frequently known to Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall, are of 
great help to the literary student, as are also the incidental details dealing 
with libraries and reading scattered through the neatly executed biograph- 
ical sketches. For example: Thomas Buckingham, setting out in 1710 as 
chaplain of the Port Royal expedition, took along with him not only a 
bottle of rum and clove-water, a Bible, and a Psalm-book, but a copy of 
Milton’s Comus (p. 31); and Ephraim Little during his senior year at 
college (1695) purchased a “well-thumbed copy” of Milton’s Logic which 
had already belonged to a member of the class of 1693 (p. 248). 

Of special interest to the student of letters and thought in early New 
England may be the sketches of the following: Paul Dudley, founder of 
the Dudleian Lectures; Samuel Mather, brother of Cotton Mather, who 
may have helped Samuel Sewall edit the Latin poems of Abraham Cow- 
ley; Timothy Edwards, who, like his son Jonathan, had difficulties with 
his parishioners; Benjamin Colman, a splendid example of colonial culti- 
vation, and the subject of the first full-length biography in American 
literature; Hugh Adams, an eccentric clergyman, some of whose bad 
verses appear in print for the first time on pages 331-332; Samuel Moody, 
author of a sermon on The Doleful State of the Damned, which will 
gratify the “modern” critic of Puritanism; John Bulkley, a frontier scholar 
who quoted Locke freely; Jeremiah Dummer, the sprightly Colonial 
Agent who induced Dick Steele to present complete sets of The Tatler 
and The Spectator to Yale College; Samuel Niles, a bitter opponent of 
Whitefield, and the author of an epic poem on the Louisburg expedition; 
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and John Winthrop, “second of the name to become a Fellow of the 
Royal Society,” who truthfully wrote to his wife: 


I am a Silent, humble, and Retired Philosopher, that had rather be acquainted with Wise- 
dom, and Art! then have the World think I know any thing... . 


The volume is a “veritable mine” of information, expertly contrived, 
and in every respect worthy of its eminent predecessors. 


Duke University. CLARENCE GOHDES. 
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